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advent of some East Indian immigrants. Now it is 
well known that Englishmen have not been able to 
establish themselves and rear healthy families in India. 
A similar fact will, no doubt, be revealed by experience 
in the case of the East Indians in Vancouver and Alberta. 
The Chinese may be cosmopolitan, but in the Eastern 
world the bounds of their habitation seem to have been 
determined for the dark races. Natural laws are stubborn 
things which often defy the wit of man. 


& 


Many of the high-sounding generalizations concerning 
the fall of ancient empires may be discredited by mew 
knowledge concerning the distribution of races and the 
reasons why some plants, animals, and men thrive in 
some latitudes and perish in others. ‘There are lines 
running thirty or forty degrees north and south of the 
equator, quite as well marked as the boundaries of 
climate, within which no blonde race is to be found and 
in which immigrants of a light complexion tend to die 
out. North of this line no dark race is to be found that 
is native to the soil, and that does not tend to disappear. 
The white men cannot establish themselves in equatorial 
Africa, and the negro does not thrive in Canada and 
some of the Northern States. ‘This fact, made prominent 
only recently, but evident enough when one looks at the 
map of the world, has many applications both historical 
and sociological. 


Panaceas. 


Dr. Carroll D. Wright has been heard to say that, when- 
ever any one offered a solution of the labor problem, he 
always moved to adjourn the meeting. There was a 
time in the history of human thought and progress when 
two important problems were constantly before the 
philosophic mind. The wonder was whether it was not 
possible to discover the philosopher’s stone, by virtue 
of which all base metals might be transmuted into gold, 
and a panacea or cure-all which would be a sufficient 
antidote for every human disease. These problems were 
two out of the many which have been present to the 
human mind since human thought and history began. 
They were not senseless, and thought directed to them 
through many generations was not thrown away. In- 
deed, some of our most recent discoveries are in line with 
the speculations of the philosophers who believed that 
all metals had a common origin and nature, and that all 
diseases came from derangements of the organs which 
might have a common remedy. 

To-day we have similar problems and similar pre- 
scriptions. There is the problem of republican govern- 
ment in a democratic free state, the problem of social 
castes and classes in a democratic community, the 
problem of production and the distribution of the re- 
wards of production among producers who are free 
agents. There are the problems of virtue and sin, of 
health and disease, which lead up to the religious prob- 
lem, the problem of theology, the problem of church 
government, the problem of mind-healing and medicine, 
and many another question and problem that keeps the 
modern mind active, and in good condition through 
“exercise. 

Now all these problems are rational, and each one in 
its turn, while it presents itself to any person as the one 
most important question that can be considered, will be 
worth all the trouble and pains expended upon it. It is 
true, and all experience proves it, that out of our brain 
struggle and our heart warming, out of anxious days and 
sleepless nights, or out of triumphant announcements of 
enthusiasts, that the questions are answered and the 
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problems solved, no panacea will appear which will 
stand the test of use. The patent medicines which have 
had such a wide circulation, because on the most effec- 
tive advertising side of each bottle a list of diseases was 
printed covering nearly every ail that flesh is heir to, 
are due to the survival in the popular mifd of the old 
belief in panaceas. The American mind found it in wild 
cherry or sarsaparilla: the Chinaman finds it in ginseng 
and opium. ‘The cures multiply and the diseases in- 
crease, excepting in the somewhat rare cases where science 
and common sense combined furnish pure water, fresh 
air, wholesome food,.and natural ‘exercise. With these 
latter conditions disease tends to disappear, and the 
prospect is good that at the end of this century an en- 
lightened public will be healthy, and will have begun to 
teach the unenlightened to observe the rules of health 
and to avoid practices which are a distinct danger to 
the commonwealth. 

Things are very bad: social conditions are ominous. 
Business is threatened with dry rot and corruption. The 
churches are in a bad condition, and popular education 
is to some extent a failure. There is ten times as much 
poverty as there ought to be. There is more crime than 
can be accounted for. ‘There is a drift toward lawless- 
ness and disorder which threatens the safety of our 
institutions. These things are true. They cannot be 
denied without denying facts. that are palpable and 
lying open to view for those who are sane, sound, and 
sympathetic observers of their fellow-creatures. But, 
and this is the thing to bear in mind and to repeat always 
after such a confession and diagnosis as we have just 
made, nothing in this country is as bad as it has been at 
some former time. Compared with the vast increase in 
population and the enormous increase in power of every 


kind, natural and political, these things are not so bad’ 


as they were in the middle of the last century. There 
is more prosperity and less unmerited poverty. There is 
more wisdom and virtue in control of our popular instt- 
tutions, and less to bring their perpetuity into doubt, than 
during any previous generation since the country was 
founded. ‘There is less ecclesiasticism and more religion. 
There is less profession and more virtue than at any 
previous time; and there are no evils that are not such 
as cannot be handled, controlled, and finally extirpated 
by the use of the sound sense, practical sagacity, and 
common honesty of the American people. 

But there is no cure-all. There is no-one way of run- 
ning the government or managing churches or organ- 
izing society or regulating. labor or controlling the 
increase of wealth, that will bring peace, order, perfect 
harmony, and a stable equilibrium in our private and 
national affairs. Indeed, a condition of stable equilib- 
rium never has been reached and never will be. If we 
could attain to it, the end of all things would be at hand, 


We have discovered many evils in the last five years, — 


and any one who doubts that we have not also discovered 
the ability to cope with these evils and to bring our 
national energies under national control is an irrational 
pessimist who does not deserve to be listened to. We 
have discovered monopoly, corruption, and business 
criminality that were astounding, and we have proved 
that in no-one direction or method of wrongdoing have 
the criminals, high and low, rich or poor, escaped the 
controlling power of the community. Our people have 
looked on these things, have estimated their powers, and 
they have said to one another, We can handle these 
things. 

What, then, are our resources and our methods? 
have the common honesty of our people, never excelled 
in any nation or any generation. The outcry made at 
the discovery of wickedness proves that the common 
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heart and conscience are sound. ‘There are, even now, 
great nations where our worst criminalities would be 
taken for granted, would be winked at with the remark, 
“Oh, yes, we know; but it is the only way these things 
can be done.”’ The very outcry-of the churches, that 
candidates for the ministry are wanting, is an indication 
that young men who once would have found no outlet 
for their humanitarian zeal and religious enthusiasm, 
except through the churches, now find it in many voca- 
tions. The chances to work for something better than 
just to make a living have increased beyond calculation 
since the middle of the last century. The men who have 
carried their youthful fervor and vigor into these new 
pursuits are not going to allow the real interests of re- 
ligion and the church to suffer because they cease to 
speak from pulpits. The very last things that are help- 
ful are worry, anxiety, fright, panic, and the foreboding 
‘that the greatest social upheaval the country has ever 
known is right at hand.” This last vaticination is one of 
the most short-sighted ultimatums any prophet can put 
forth. He is sure to be contradicted by the facts when 
we get a little further along in the regulation of force, 
which has been made necessary by our unparalleled 
progress and the astonishing evolution of power which 
has to be used and controlled by this generation. 

The evident duty now of all right-minded men is to 
cease kicking and go to pulling; hunt for the new mines 
of wealth and power which lie undiscovered in human 
nature and human society and the opportunities which 


are now opening before us; strive mightily to make the ~ 


good effective; and send every healing influence into 
the homes and hearts of the poor, into the conduct and 
education of the young, into the thoughts of the men 
and women who are now beginning to take upon them- 
selves the responsibilities out of which will come the 
welfare and progress of the century before us. When 
one thinks of these things, the possibilities which open 
before the young are such as to make one envy those 
who look out upon a clear prospect of a half-century of 
work and pleasure in this brave new world, which will 
open before them something as it did to Miranda in the 
‘Tempest. ’’ 


Putting Ethics into the Bible. 


_ We have got so far by the cry of ‘‘mere morals”’ that 
no one will find any fault with us for speaking of the 
ethics of the Bible and the morals of religion. The real 
question is whether our Bible, as generally interpreted, is 
an ethical work or not. It is easy enough to say that we 
ought not to meddle with our sacred inheritances, yet 
this we are doing all the time, unconsciously, when not 
consciously. The interpretation given to the Hebrew 
Seriptures, which we have inherited, has almost wholly 
changed in popular apprehension within half a century. 
How this has come about is not easy to define. It has 
been to a large extent an age of spontaneity, a second 
stage of the Reformation. It would not be a misinter- 
pretation if we said that the last fifty years has had for 
its religious problem to inject its ethics into the Bible. 
We have lost all interest in these days in a host of 
questions which puzzled our fathers, both intellectually 
and morally. We do not care a herring whether a fish 
ever swallowed a man, or whether a woman was ever 
turned into a pillar of salt. What we do care for is to get 
at literal facts, and dissociate the poetry. Jonah means 
to a modern intelligent reader that, if we skip duty, we 
are pretty sure to get absolutely swallowed up in trouble. 
We believe this, and, believing it, we know how to read 
the story of Jonah ethically. Lot and his wife stand for 
the fine truth that, if one starts on a line of duty, there 
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is no such thing as even looking back without disaster. 
In this way we pick up the myths of the Old Scriptures, 
and with the limelight of scientific training they become 
valuable appurtenances of moral instruction. 

This use of the Bible brings it into line with all modern 
thought, and there is not much of it that does not remain 
of value. Of course we cannot endorse the symbolists, 
who find everything in the Bible that they look for, and 
end in another sort of fetichism. We simply believe that 
in Hebrew literature we have a remarkable fund of ethical 
inspiration; but it is a compilation that includes a very 
large amount that is not endorsed by modern ethics. 

The condemnation of modernism is, of all modern 
attempts, most futile, as it is absurd. Our trouble with 
the Bible is not one of inspiration, pure and simple, but 
of the kind of inspiration. What is its spirit,,and what 
its voice to the soul? Does it inspire us with high 
thoughts and holy purpose, or does it give us only the 
restraints of a semi-barbaric age? Does it keep us under 
obligation to serve God as a mere master, or do we find 
there the Infinite Life and Father? Does it grapple with 
the great thought of everlasting love? Does it make of 
us children of light and helpfulness? Either give the 
Bible to man as a book fully open to investigation, free 
to be rejected in part, and to be reinterpreted by the 
ages, or it has forever gone out of social life. 

When we meet this problem, we confess that we do not 
feel the responsibility that is demanded of us by the 
technical believer. The world is not in danger of serious 
disaster from mere unbelief in a book. It is far more 
important that we comprehend, measure, and conform 
to the best ethical spirit of evolution. It is even more 
important that man shall believe in the work of God than 
in the words of God; shall see the truth wrought in the 
trees and brooks and meadows and sky, and into human 
life as well; shall be able to look upon nature and say 
he is good. 

Still the Bible has grown and is growing in value—as 
a book. Criticism and Higher Criticism has increased 
its worth. They have injected modern thought, modern 
hope, modern purpose, modern duty, in other words, 
modernism, into its pages. Into it has been interpreted 
the divinest sentiment of evolution. One result has 
been to render the Bible harmless for persecutors. An 
Inquisition is an impossibility, Catholic or Puritan. 
Daily life is growing sweeter and holier than under the 
absolutism of medievalism. Hymnology is a fine illus- 
tration of that higher moral conception which has come 
out of our thought about God and his righteousness. 
Even Cardinal Newman escapes the gloom of medizval- 
ism, and teaches us to sing, ‘‘Lead, Kindly Light.” The 
cross has a totally new meaning in ‘‘Nearer, my God, to 
Thee.” It has wholly lost its association with bloody 
sacrifice, and expresses that supreme self-denial which 
is common to both God and man. 

We hold it to be of all religious efforts the most im- 
portant to see that our religious standards do not be- 
come antiquated. Keep the Bible up to the times in 
which we live. Let us have the highest ethical interpre- 
tation, and do not hesitate to eliminate those excrescent 
passages which belong to the temporary and passing 
visions of the ages. It can hurt no book that expresses 
the better convictions of man, to catch the spirit of still 
higher interpretations. The Old Testament became a 
new book as Jesus preached it, and so may New Testa- 
ments constantly grow up out of human aspirations. 
Theodore Parker gave us the Sermon on the Mount from 
the standpoint of dawning internationalism. Love your 
neighbor as yourself is no longer taught us in the gray 
dawn of Calvinism, but under the noonshine of Chan- 
ning’s purer ethical sentiment. 
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American Unitarian Association. 


Only Two Months. 


Do the Unitarians of this country realize what they 
would miss if they could{ not read in this¥column of 
the Christian Register at Fthis particular Jtime each 
year the following beautiful sentiment; namely, it is 
now only two months before the clase of the fiscal 
year! 

Great credit is duea large number of our congregations 
for their prompt and generous response to the appeal of the 
American Unitarian Association for funds. Too much 
cannot be said in commendation of the zeal and good 
sense which has caused so many of our ministers to give 
this matter their personal attention. If everything is 
done that can be done, between now and the middle of 
April, to stimulate the giving capacity of all the old- 
line and new-line Unitarians in our churches who have 
not as yet responded, the work of the Association will 
go on with undiminished enthusiasm, the hearts of 
the executive officers will throb with an even more glo- 
rious optimism, and those who thus increase their con- 
tributions will be made the richer by their gener- 
osity. 

The Association is the distributing agent for the 
churches of the denomination. To this work the best 
knowledge and experience of the active officers and the 
time and wise counsel of the board of directors are given 
without stint. Thankful as we may be for the splen- 
did results of all past endeavor, we should be far more 
grateful because of the ability we possess to be generous 
and helpful. It is a greater good fortune to be able 
to give than it is for those who need assistance to 
receive. 

Those who have an abundance of this world’s goods, out 
of which they.can appropriate something to strengthen 
the sources of righteousness, have really the greatest cause 
for gratitude. There is no power in the Unitarian fel- 
lowship to levy tribute for the spread of our faith; we 
cannot follow the example of the early Hebrews and the 
Latter Day Saints, and thus enforcé a claim for the pay- 
ing of tithes into the denominational treasury; we can 
only,appeal to the enlightened sense of responsibility and 
religious privilege in those who value our splendid in- 
heritance and our great opportunities. 

The people, in general, are struggling to improve the 
material conditions of life, they are interested in ‘‘affairs,”’ 
in the accumulation of fortunes,and in the general better- 
ment of their environment. ‘Those who are especially 
devoted to religion and religious institutions are laboring 
to fit people to be worthy of a better environment and 
to equip them with the spiritual and moral power to 
properly adjust themselves to outward conditions, 
whatever they may be. Where the equilibrium between 
the man within and the world without is wisely main- 
tained, there is health, sanity, breadth of vision, and 
genuine righteousness. Where this equilibrium is per- 
verted, there is social disease, insanity, and personal de- 
generacy. Those who have the preparation and the 
disposition to preserve the spiritual strength and the 
moral idealism of society should give themselves to that 
work with unqualified consecration. But while they 
are doing this work they cannot be ‘‘making money” 
in any commercial sense. They must depend upon 
others for that. And for that reason ‘‘others’’ should 
see to it that the necessary funds are forthcoming. 

Opportunities for our denominational efforts are num- 
berless. Our message is peculiarly adapted to the needs 
of our time, and no man nor woman who is interested in 
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our gospel should be content until he or she has deliber- 
ately and seriously put the question,\‘‘ How much [not how 
little| can I put at the disposal of{the Association this 
year?” Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


A WARM contest is promised between certain supporters 
of the administration and the naval authorities in Con- 
gress, as a result of the decision ‘of the House Committee 
on Naval Affairs, made public fon February 10, to pro- 
vide for the construction of only two battleships, contrary 
to the President’s urgent recommendations that four be 
added to the navy immediately. In the view of the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs, the appropriation that 
ultimately will be made available for the upbuilding of 
the naval strength of the country would be better applied 
to the acquisition of submarines. To this theory the 
advocates of a greater navy strongly object. ‘The rela- 
tive value of battleships and small craft of war, despite 
the lesson of the battle of the Straits of Tsushima, is still 
an open question in the minds of many strategists. The 
President is convinced that fighting machines of the 
largest type form the basis of maritime force. ‘The differ- 
ence of opinion between the President and the House 
Committee, however, is understood not to be free from 
political bias on one side at least. 


st 


THE question of naval armament, which is one of the 
issues of the hour on this side of the Atlantic, finds a 
parallel in Great Britain, where the Radicals in Parlia- 
ment have announced their intention of opposing in- 
creased estimates for the navy. It is hinted by the 
admiralty, however, that the government is determined 
to maintain British maritime prestige upon the “‘two- 
power’ standard, a long-recognized principle in British 
military policy. The naval authorities of Great Britain, 
apparently, are convinced that the greater the size of 
warships and guns, the greater the power of offence and 
defence. ‘Therefore, it is indicated the admiralty will 
consistently urge the construction of more ships of the 
Dreadnought type, which was the pioneer of its kind 
among the navies of the world. The British naval ap- 
propriation, it is predicted, will provide for the construc- 
tion of three vessels of the largest size known to the 
science of naval architecture, to embody improvements 
devised after the trials to which the first of their class has 
been subjected. 

st 


A NEW and unexpected element entered into the 
uneasy situation in the Near East at the end of last week, 
when it was announced that Germany had withdrawn 
from the concert of the powers by accepting the Sublime 
Porte’s counter-proposition that the continuance of the 
foreign gendarmerie in Macedonia be made contingent 
upon the entrance of the foreign officers into the Turkish 
service. The announcement of Germany’s action was 
regarded at all the interested capitals as tantamount 
to a declaration of the complete failure of the Russo- 
Austrian scheme of reforms in Macedonia, which was 
originally laid before the Ottoman government with the 
unanimous approval of the powers signatory to the 
Treaty of Berlin. It was immediately recognized at 
London that the new situation had placed the strategic 
advantage entirely into the hands of the Turkish ne- 
gotiators, who could point to the disruption of the ‘‘con- 
cert” as an unanswerable reason for opposition to the 
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proposed invasion of Turkey’s authority in her last re- 
maining European possession outside of Constantinople 
and its adjacent territory. 

rd 


It is surmised, alike at St. Petersburg and London, 
that the German government must have obtained some 
sufficiently valuable return, actual or prospective, for 
its volte face at a delicate stage in the negotiations, when 
the Sultan Abdul Hamid was confronted with the choice 
of yielding with a good grace or being coerced by the 
representatives of Christendom. This return, it is 

' guessed without any undue strain upon the shrewdness 
of diplomats, has something to do with railroad con- 
cessions in Asia Minor, a part of the world in which 
German financiers, with the support of the government 
at Berlin, have been conducting an ambitious campaign 
of organization and expansion during the past decade. 
The foreign office at Berlin has carefully abstained 
from making any declaration on the subject, despite the 
passionate comments of the British and Continental 
press on the quality of German faith in an admittedly 
disquieting juncture in international relations. 
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It is further assumed that the German chancellery is 
acting in complete accord with the ministry of foreign 
affairs at Vienna, which also is seeking valuable railroad 
concessions at the hands of the ‘‘Sick Man of Europe.” 
It remains to be seen whether, in the return for an aban- 
donment by the Austrian government of its demand for, 
effective reforms in Macedonia, Austria-Hungary will 
receive the coveted permission for the construction of 
railway link through the Sandjak of Novipazar to con- 
nect existing lines on either side of that territory, and 
to give to Austria direct access to Salonika and Athens. 
The press at St. Petersburg with striking unanimity is 
accusing the statesmen at Vienna of being hand in 
glove with their brethren at Berlin in a project to sell 
out an international humanitarian cause for private gain. 
- It is certain that Abdul Hamid will not pay the price 
demanded by either Austria or Germany so long as he 
can rely upon the jealousies of the other powers to put 
off the day of reckoning. 


F In the mean while, the concentration of Turkish troops 
upon the Persian frontier—the immediate danger-point 
in the Russo-Turkish controversy—continues without 
abatement. ‘That Russian public sentiment is thoroughly 
aroused by the situation was made patent at a session 
of the Douma on Monday, when M. Guchkoff, leader of 
the majority, announced the intention of the group which 
he represents to see to it that the empire shall not again 
be caught unprepared for war in the face of a menacing 
possibility. Although the Russian general staff does 
not appear to regard a conflict as imminent, it is reported 
at St. Petersburg that there is a general and constant 
movement among the Siberian troops in the direction of 


the south-western frontiers which’ are within easy reach, 


of the seat of prospective hostilities. ‘This movement is 
being carried on independently of the rapid mobilization 
of 60,000 picked troops as a counter-demonstration to the 
Turkish activities on’the opposing boundary of Persia. 
od 

“ Amip the growing perplexities of the international 
discord, a demand is forcing itself upon public opinion 
in England that the opportunity has arrived for Great 
Britain to take the lead in an independent movement, 
either alone or in conjunction with Russia and France, to 
_ compel Turkey to introduce adequate reforms in Mace- 
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donia. The British Balkan Association, in a recent 
appeal to public opinion, pointed out that the disorders 
in Macedonia are the direct outcome of Turkish policy, 
which has succeeded better than ever before in fomenting 
discord among the various racial elements among the 
Christian population of the province as an object-lesson 
of the difficulties of administration, and an excuse for 
the application of unrestricted measures of repression. 
The tone of the comment upon the situation in the 
British press would indicate that the British conscience 
is becoming sensitive to the error of Lord Beaconfield’s 
policy at the Congress of Berlin in 1879, which made the 
present conditions in European Turkey possible. 


Brevities, 


The Church can have no enduring foundation but a 
few magnanimous truths concerning God and man. 


‘The sermons which one remembers with most pleasure 
are those that stirred the deep places of the soul and 
made life seem more lovely and livable. 


The man who forms his opinions and acts upon sus- 
picions unverified, when it is possible to know the facts, 
is commonly in error and often cruelly unjust. 


De Quincey was wont to say that the intellect was the 
meanest faculty in man. If the intellect be defined as 
a logical thinking machine, there is some truth in this 
statement. 


He kicks against the pricks who tries to drive any 
institution out of modern life so long as it is useful and 
helpful. Christianity and Unitarianism may at some 
time have their day and cease to be; but when that 
time comes nobody will need to make a noise about it. 


One of the saddest disappointments which comes to 
men and women is the inevitable collapse of reputation 
which follows any unusual or artificial publication and 
interest. Many a person who thought fame had been 
honorably achieved retires with a sore heart to nurse 
grievances against a fickle public. 


The naming: of the animals in the Garden of Eden 
seemed a very simple matter to the boy who said that 
Adam called a certain beast a hog because it was a hog; 
but there is wisdom in the statement. The names that 
stick to men and organizations are those that fit and 
describe them. When the word ‘‘Unitarian’’ no longer 
describes our churches, it will fall out of use. 


Letters to the Editor. 
Our Army. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Among the editorial paragraphs in your issue of Jan- 
uary 16, last, was one relative to the Army of the United 
States, the slurring tone of which sounds unworthy of 
the spirit of your paper, so generally marked by fairness 
and breadth of view. 

The impression made upon a reader unacquainted with 
the service (and there are many such) would inevitably 
be a false one, and in justice to the hundreds, yes, thou- 
sands, of officers, who, in the past and in the present, are 
constantly striving, as becomes Christian gentlemen, 
often, too, under adverse conditions, for the physical, 
mental, and moral betterment of the men assigned to 
their care and guidance, I am impelled to try to correct 
such an impression, 
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The author of your paragraph ignores the fact that the 
service in kitchen and cellar, which he terms¥menial, 
cannot be exacted of the soldier: it must be voluntary 
on his part, and for it he is fairly compensated in money, 
in addition to his pay, while the more laborious work of 
a garrison is performed by prisoners, who, for the time 
being, have forfeited their right to liberty and participa- 
tion in routine duty. 

In an acquaintance of years with the army and its 
traditions I have .yet to know one officer who could be 
termed unpatriotic or undemocratic or who failed in his 
duty toward his men. There have been those who 
lapsed in this as in other respects, but they are the very 
rare exception, which conclusion is not to be deduced 
from your article. 

For a clearer conception of the standard of ‘‘an officer 
and a gentlemen,” fread Gen. Morris Schaff’s reminis- 
cences of the men who shared with him the stress of 
Civil War, or Dr. Cyrus Townsend Brady’s tribute to 
our army of to-day, in the preface of a recent book, from 
which I quote the following :-— 

‘The army is not perfect—neither is the Church! But 
not only man for man, but also as an organization, it is 
the equal of any, and the superior of most of the armies 
of the world. And I am sure that no one can get a much 
better training for the battle of life than he gets in the 
peace-loving, hard-working, honor-seeking, duty-follow- 
ing, never-failing, hard-fighting service of. the United 
States—on sea and on shore. I have been in both—worn 
the army and the navy blue—and I know. We all depre- 
cate the necessity for armies, but, if we must have them, 
let us thank God for an army like that of our beloved 
country. I am glad to express this my deliberate and 
matured conviction, begot of much study, wide observa- 
tion, and ripe experience.” 

A FATHER OF OFFICERS. 

SALEM, Mass. 


Deep Breathing. 


To the Editor of the Christian Regrster :— ° 

I have read Kate Restieaux’s ‘‘The Imperative Labor”’ 
in the current number of the Register, with sympathetic 
interest. It is both amusing and irritating to have so 
many rules for right living thrust at us, each usually 
contradicting all the others. I agree with Kate Res- 
tieaux that the refinement of culture is unconscious sim- 
plicity. But this simplicity should come from knowl- 
edge, not ignorance. Not all these rules of right living 
are nostrums, nor all their advocates quacks. I believe 
Kate Restieaux should have, and may perhaps hereafter 
exempt from her merry contempt the matter of deep 
breathing, which has to-day so many able advocates. 

If we take, as we do, 24,000 breaths a day, it is cer- 
tainly important that they should be taken properly. 
As babies we did take them properly and the animals do 
now. Let Kate Restieaux watch babies and animals 
breathe, and she will learn how all people should do it. 
The law of rhythm which contcols all motion in the uni- 
verse is the same law which should control our breathing. 
So important a matter is this in public education that 
the Chicago public schools are teaching rhythmic breath- 
ing to their children. Its instructor, Dr. Emily Noble, 
learned the lesson from the Orientals during a visit in the 
Orient. Deep breathing means proper oxygenation of 
the blood, and pure blood can carry no disease to any 
part of the body. Join to right breathing ‘‘right eating, 
thinking, and reading,’’ and I, for one, believe that health 
and happiness would ensue. 


MARTHA A, MOREHOUSE, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 
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Like as a Child. 


BY FRANCES WHITMARSH WILE. 


Like as a child who, through a darkened hall, 
Holds fast his mother’s hand from room to room, 
Athrill with awe and mystery of gloom, 
But in her presence feels no fear at all, 
I, too, would pass, when I shall hear that call 
Which never mortal heard and disobeyed: 
When God is with me, shall I be dismayed? 
When he upholds me, shall I think to fall? 
Though dear and fair the room where now I stay, 
‘The passage dark where Death must lead the way, 
I cannot leave my Father’s house, I know; 
And, just across, what great, divine surprise 
May shine at once on these enraptured eyes, 
In that large, other room to which I go! 


Bare Ground in Winter. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 

The snow has gone, all wiped off the earth in a single 
impetuous rain storm. The sky looks down upon it 
with surprise, and seems to say, Where is the coverlid of 
your bed? What is there to keep you warm on freezing 
nights? ‘he ground itself seems astonished to find itself 
degraded from angelhood to mere plain, brown fustian. 
It is not time yet for the spring cleaning, but the days 
are mild, and there may be faint movements and prick- 
ings of life under the sod, and hungry little mouths of 
roots and tendrils that yearn for nourishment may be 
seeking the breast-of the great mother. . 

One holds an ear down to hear what is going on under 
the sod. The elves and fairies of tradition are these 
hidden forces, ever busy, active, and alert, that work in 
the halls and palaces of the underworld. The human 
beings who are beguiled into these abodes are drugged, 
and sleep a hundred years, otherwise they would dis- 
cover secrets it is not lawful for man to know. We 
might find out the principle of growth in the hyssop on 
the wall to the branchy oak in its strength. 

The little hidden seed in its dark casket underground 
is the prettiest of all fairy tales. It is so common we 
do not regard it with love and wonder, even though it 
hold the destiny of nations in its close-packed shell. _ 
There it is underground, sleeping inert, the benefactor 
and saviour of starving peoples. It seems to be dead 
and buried in a little coffin; but it is not, for presently 
the sun and moisture, its great chemic nurses, will call 
to it, saying, ‘‘Awake, little sister, awake!’ and it will 
rouse itself, will struggle with the impulse of growth, will 
put up through the earthy cerement a little green flag 
to air and light,—a flag that speaks the peace and 
prosperity of the world. Here is the potency of corn- 
lands and wheatlands, green and gold, oceans of produc- 
tiveness waving joyously in the morning light. 

Do you not hear, are you not touched and thrilled by 
the pulsations of this invisible presence that rings you 
round, this interest and affection of the earth mother, 
who will tell you tales more wonderful than all those 
you have ever read in wonder books, if you will but 
listen? Yes, the smallest, meanest plant has, wrapped 
in its root, its stem, the mystery of its flowers and organs 
of fertilization, an unsurpassed treasure of interest. 
What a pleasure it is to have such a home, to be able to 
walk on such carpets, under such decorations, to feel a 
companionship and a loyalty, though we may not wholly 
interpret it, that is simple, innocent, uplifting, that leads 
to prayer, to reverence, to devoutness. 

A ragged nest was hanging from the limb of an oak 
the other day. The winds had torn it in their glee, ; 
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swished it and tossed it to a mere worthless rag. The 
careless children it once sheltered had left it desolate. 
They had flown away on glad wings into the large liberty 
of the world. They had heard tiny bells ringing to joyful 
nuptial, and had seen flags waving ‘in southern skies. 
It is the tragedy of the world that those who are free 
forget those who are bound. Under the great branchy 
tree where the nest hangs bobbing about in the winter 
wind is another, a human nest, where all the little ones 
who once made it vocal with glee and laughter have fled 
like the birds. But the old, old parents still linger. 
They sit by the fire in bent and wrinkled age, and muse 
and listen. Hark! Was that a child’s step on the stair, 
and are their merry voices echoing overhead in the play 
room? Ah, no. The same wind that is tearing and 
tossing the ragged nest has entered with stealthy foot- 
steps the human dwelling that soon will be untenanted. 

In the snowless midwinter the delicate landscape comes 
out with fine, sharp beauty. It takes on a clear, spare 
richness of tone, where not a tint on the sober palette 
is wasted. The faded umbers and sienna browns, the 
sober yellows, would dress the world with a certain sense 
of poverty and destitution were it not for the richly 
massed purples of the forest trees that striate the valleys, 
march over the hills, line the water courses, fill all gaps 
in the landscape that need relief and contrast. The 
purples are the well-dressed, warm, and satisfying colors 
of winter, and the distant blues form a fanciful and 
girlish trimming to this dark-furred robe that winter has 
donned. 

Note the pleasing view of a winding river set in its 
dark purple banks. It is frozen now, and the pale blue 
gray of its winding path is such a delicate ornament of 
the landscape one despairs of finding the artist who can 
transfer it to canvas. No Whittier etching can convey 
so much in a few lines, or make so many delicate sugges- 
tions with such sparsity of effort. 

The winter world is thus a continual surprise. We 
must get acquainted with it by our own advances, as 
with some shy, reticent person who has a wealth’ of 
sentiment, a rich store of thought and feeling that do 
not lie on the surface, but are given by hints and sugges- 
tions. Love will work the miracle here, as elsewhere. 
The power of observation is a great joy that increases 
perpetually with use. It is a ‘serious pleasure, not a 
dilettante gushing over flowers and birds summed _ up in 
the expression, ‘“‘How lovely!’’ Many thousands of 
people go blindly through life. Nature spreads her glo- 
rious show for them in vain. The tramps who wander 
the highways take the broadest, dustiest, most treeless 
roads. They generally plod on with their heads down, 
searce lifting their eyes to the summer heaven. The 
singing of delicate Ariel is no more than some gross and 
brutal noise to Caliban. 

There are people who tell you, with the air of relating 
something meritorious, that they are shut up all winter 
like hibernating moles. They make a soft and downy 
nest for themselves, and there they remain, breathing 
over the air of the house for months, a vitiated air that 
lurks in nooks and corners, in the very easy chairs and 
cushions of these syberites. They complain of some 
malady; but would they be invalids if they faced the 
winter with more courage, shook off the persistent belief 
in their ailments, and sought the good medicament of 
the open air? 

Thoreau wrote a charming poem to smoke, the ‘‘Icarian 
Bird.”’ It seems a childish thing to say, but smoke 
from a chimney in the winter morning is a delightful 
thing. Its white plume goes straight into the still, frost 
air, and is an epitome of the life of the dwelling, the 
wholesome family life, with its duties, its pleasures, its 
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consolations. It is a friendly sign like a beckoning hand, 
a shaken handkerchief from some neighbor’s window, 
opening to us the good, homely life of plain people. It 
is a bond of neighborhood kindliness, advertising to us 
the life of the household. When smoke rises no more 
from the chimney, it is a sign of desertion or of disaster 
and death. The landscape has lost a touch of sentiment: 
it may have found a tragedy. 
NEw York. 


The Lord’s Prayer. 


BY REV. CLAYTON R. BOWEN. 


The objections urged against the formal prayers of the 
liturgy by lovers of the free utterance of the spirit have 
rarely been felt to. apply to the Lord’s Prayer of the 
Gospels. ‘The reason is not far to seek: this prayer, and 
this prayer alone, was taught by Jesus to his disciples as 
a guide for their own petitions, and therefore has a sacred- 
ness and authority which no other form can claim. It 


_is the universal utterance of all who profess and call 


themselves Christians, and any change in its familiar 
phrases would meet instant opposition. And yet the 
fact is constantly meeting us that its phrases are familiar 
to us in more than one form, and the experience is not 
uncommon that confusion of tongues arises because part 
of a congregation repeats ‘‘Forgive us our debts’ while 
others are saying ‘‘Forgive us our trespasses.”’ 

If now we look at our New Testaments in the Revised 
Version we shall see that further differences of wording 
occur in the various traditions of this prayer. These are 
to be, seen less completely in the King James Version 
also. And, if we go back one step further, and examine 
the Gospels in the original Greek, in such a critical edi- 
tion as that of Westcott and Hort, we shall see that these 
differences are involved in the original texts, and that 
among. the many manuscripts many other less familiar 
and less important differences are found. Let us then 
look at the two Gospel passages in which the prayer is 
handed down to us. ‘The one is Matthew vi. 9-13, the 
other is Ike xi. 2-4. Here are the two forms side by 
side :— 

Father, 
Hallowed be thy name. 
Thy Kingdom come. 


Our Father who art in heaven, 

Hallowed be Thy name. 

Thy Kingdom come. 

Thy will be done as in heaven so 
on earth. 

Give us this day our daily bread; 
and forgive us our debts, as we 
also have forgiven our debtors. 


Gwe us day by day our daily 
bread; and forgive us our sins; 
for we ourselves also forgive 
every one that is indebted to 
us. 


And bring us not into temptation, And bring us not into temptation, 


but deliver us from the Evil 
One. 


The italicized words indicate the phrases, which in 
the Greek text and the English translation are identical. 
This large measure of identity indicates, of course, that 
at the time these two Gospels were written, and in the 
Greek-speaking churches with which their authors were 
familiar, the prayer had already assumed a fixed liturgi- 
eal form. This form, indeed, might differ in certain 
details in various churches, as it still does, but its main 
outlines were fixed. And the prayer has come down to 
us, we must remember, ‘not only in the Gospels, but 
through its continuous usage in the service of the Chris- 
tian churches from the first century to the twentieth. 
The world to-day, as perhaps was also the case with the 
world of the year 100, knows the prayer only in trans- 
lation. Jesus gave the petitions to his disciples in their 
native Aramaic speech: our oldest records of them are 
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in Greek translation of his words. There are hundreds of 
translations since, in nearly every tongue of the ancient 
and modern world. ‘These translations, however, are, 
without exception, made from the primitive Greek trans- 
lation, not from a record in Aramaic of Jesus’ actual 
words. ‘Thus, whether we pray Pater Noster, Vater 
Unser, Notre Pére, or Our Father, we are really two 
removes from the original utterance. In these vary- 
ing translations or transcripts of the original, then, must 
be sought the origin of these differences. 

In observing the Revised Version translation of the 
Greek text, there are many things which strike our atten- 
tion. Perhaps most noticeable is the omission of the 
doxology which we universally use at the end of the 
prayer: ‘‘for thine is the kingdom, and the power, and 
the glory, forever and ever. Amen.’ The evidence of 
the Greek manuscripts makes it very clear that this is no 
part of the original text. Its inclusion in the authorized 
English translation is due to the fact that from its com- 
mon use in the church service it had crept into some of 
the later manuscripts of Matthew. We do not know 
just how soon it was added to the prayer when publicly 
spoken, but probably very early. It was customary for 
the Eastern peoples to close their prayers with some 
form of doxology, and forms similar to this are not un- 
common in early Jewish and Christian documents. 1. 
Chronicles xxix. 11, ‘‘Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, 
and the power, and the glory, and the victory, and the 
majesty: thine is the kingdom, O Lord,’ may have 
given the suggestion for this form. 

In the ‘‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” an Eastern 
church manual of the early part of the second century, 
we find this doxology after the Lord’s Prayer: ‘‘for 
thine is the power and the glory forever.’ After the 
prayer of thanks over the Eucharistic bread we find this: 
‘for thine is the glory and the power through Jesus 
Christ forever.” In the closing prayer of the Eucharist 
service we twice find ‘‘to thee be the glory forever,’’ and 
at the end, as at the end of the Lord’s Prayer, ‘‘for thine 
is the power and the glory forever.”” ‘The same doxology, 
therefore, was used after more prayers than the one with 
which we associate it. It may be added that this dox- 
ology does not appear in the same form in all the manu- 
scripts which give it, pointing again to differences of 
liturgical usage. 

If we look now at the differences between the text of 
Matthew and that of Luke, we first notice that while 
Matthew has ‘‘Our Father who art in heaven,” Luke 
has the simple word ‘‘Father.’’ ‘The latter would cor- 
respond to the original Aramaic ‘‘Abba”’ used in Chris- 
tian prayer, as in Romans viii. 15, ‘‘Whereby we cry 
Abba, Father.’”’ This was assuredly Jesus’ word, as it 
was in Gethsemane (Mark xiv. 36), ‘‘Abba, Father, all 
things are possible to thee.’”’ In both these passages 
“father”? is but a translation of the word actually used 
in prayer, ‘‘Abba.” Either ‘‘Father”’ or ‘‘Our Father” 
might be the rendering of ‘‘Abba,”’ but the phrase, ‘‘who 
art in heaven,” bears so clearly the stamp of the first 
Evangelist, who constantly adds to the name of God, 
or substitutes for it the epithet ‘‘heaven”’ or ‘‘heavenly,”’ 
that we are clearly justified in taking Luke’s simpler 
form here as nearer to Jesus’ words. 

The petition, ‘‘Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on 
earth,’’ which Luke omits, was possibly in the original 
prayer, though decision here is difficult. The question: 
Why would Matthew or his source add it? is balanced 
by the question, Why would Luke or his source omit it? 
Jesus’ frequent emphasis on the doing of the Father’s 
will as a condition of entrance into the kingdom—e.g., 
Matthew vil. 21, ‘‘Not every one that saith unto me, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; 
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but he that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven’’—make this petition a natural pendant to ‘‘thy 
kingdom come.’ Yet additions to the prayer from 
liturgical usage are more probable than mutilations of it. 

We have already seen in the words ‘‘who art in 
heaven”’ such a liturgical addition, and the phrase, ‘“‘thy 
will be done,’ etc., bears also the stamp of Matthew’s 
thought and style. Furthermore, this petition is not in 
substance different from the preceding one, but only 
utters in another way the aspiration for God’s dominion 
on earth. This duplication of petition is more probably 
a complementary and explanatory addition from the 
liturgical usage than a part of Jesus’ original Aramaic 
utterance. It certainly was, for all non-Jewish congre- 
gations, a more natural and sympathetic petition for the 
establishment of the divine dominion than the eschato- 
logical phrase concerning the kingdom, which sprang 
spontaneously to the lips of Jesus and his Jewish disci- 
ples. On the whole, therefore, Luke’s shorter form is 
here, too, nearer the original. In the petition for for- 
giveness Matthew reads ‘‘our debts,’’ while Luke has 
‘‘our sins.”” Here there is no question that Matthew is 
correct rather than Luke, for Luke in the continuation 
of the sentence, keeps the original word, saying ‘‘for we 
ourselves also forgive every one that is indebted to us.” 
The word ‘‘indebted” of course points back to debis as its 
antecedent, rather than sims. Luke changes here, un- 
doubtedly, because the word ‘‘debts” seems to him so 
literal as to be misleading: he knows the meaning to be 
debts toward God,—1.e., sins. That is, his change is an 
interpretative one, exactly analogous to his change of 
perfect to merciful, in the injunction to be perfect as the 
Father is perfect. Luke not infrequently has such 
explanatory changes, and usually, as in these two in- 
stances, has the correct interpretation. It is interesting 
to note that the liturgical usage of the prayer in English 
has always followed Matthew, never having Luke’s word 
‘‘sins.” This is one illustration of the fact that the longer 
form of Matthew has from the first been the favorite. 
The form which the Church helped to create, the Church 
has not unnaturally most often repeated. A special 
interest attaches to the English form, ‘‘forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive those who trespass against us.” 
This is the reading of the Book of Common Prayer, 
though it has no Scriptural authority. The word ‘‘tres- 
passes”’ in the verses following the prayer (Matthew vi. 
14-15) apparently led to its insertion in the petition 
itself in the translation of William Tyndale (1525), 
where we read, ‘‘And forgeve us oure treaspases even as we 
forgeve them which treaspas us.’ From this source, 
apparently, comes the reading of the Prayer Book: In 
Wyclif’s translation (1380) the petition stands, ‘‘And 
forgive to us oure dettis as we forgyven to oure dettouris.” 
The petition ‘‘lead us not into temptation” is better 
rendered in the Revised Version ‘‘bring us not,” and the 
Greek would be still better expressed by ‘‘bring us not 
into ¢trzal.” Jesus’ thought here is the same which he 
expressed at Gethsemane, ‘‘Watch and pray that ye enter 
not into érzal,”’ into a sharp testing which your weak 
flesh may not endure. 

From early years until now certain Christians have 
felt a difficulty about this petition because it seems to 
assume that God would lead us into temptation. There- 
fore in ancient worship the words were frequently 
changed, or phrases were added to soften the unwelcome 
idea. ‘‘Suffer us not to beled into temptation,” said 
some. ‘‘Bring us not into temptation which we are not 
able to bear,” said others. Surely Jesus and his disci- 
ples were not held back by any logical consideration from 
crying to God in their need, ‘‘Bring us not into trial.” 
It was not that they conceived God as directly bringing 
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men into trouble, but that they felt their lives to be in 


the guiding hands of the Father, and they craved guid- 
ance in ways of peace. It is just the prayer of Jesus 
in the Garden, ‘‘If it be possible, let this cup pass away 
from me: nevertheless not as I will, but as thou wilt.” 
Jesus is here praying not to be brought into trial, and 
his petition it is not the Father’s will to grant. Perhaps 
there was in Matthew, or among those from whom his 
form of the prayer comes, this feeling that God never 
really leads men into temptation, and for that reason 
the supplementary petition was added, ‘‘but deliver us 
from the evil one.” 

“God tempteth no man,” says James, and, in general, 
temptation was ascribed to Satan, who figures as the 
tempter in the story of Jesus’ own temptations. So the 
petition against the enticements of evil becomes really 
a petition to be delivered from the evil one, the devil, 
for there can be no question that the phrase should be 
translated ‘‘from the evil one” rather than ‘‘from evil.” 
All the earliest Christians understood it so. And here, 
again, it would seem that Luke’s shorter form has more 
nearly preserved the original, without this supplementary 
petition, which is really a qualification of the preceding. 
Not that the phrase is necessarily foreign to Jesus’ 
thought or expression, but that it is more likely to be 
added by the enlarging and qualifying tendencies of the 
liturgy, than that Luke or his source (which must like- 
wise have been the usage of some church or churches) 
had deliberately omitted something from the original. 

The form which Jesus actually spoke to his disciples, 
then, was most probably in substance this: Father, hal- 
Give us this 
day our daily bread, and forgive us our debts as we also 
have forgiven our debtors. And bring us not into trial. 

If this seems a poorer prayer than the familiar form 
which rises so readily to our lips, we need only remind 
ourselves that Jesus did not offer it as a fixed formula 


to be repeated in perpetually unchanged wording, but. 


simply as a guide for the substance of prayer. In it he 
summed up the main lines of petition which seemed to 
him wise and needful for the human heart. Nothing is 
more foreign to the mind and spirit of Jesus than the 
laying on his followers of fixed forms and rites. The 
changes and additions then, so long as they keep true to 
the spirit and meaning of the prayer, as those in Mat- 
thew’s form assuredly do, are in perfect accord with 
Jesus’ purpose and feeling. 

The prayer as we say it is none the less truly than the 
briefer version of Luke, ‘‘the Lord’s Prayer.” 

MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


The Rush to Pike’s Peak. 


BY EUGENE PARSONS. 


The rush to Pike’s Peak is a memorable fact in Amer- 
ican history. The wealth hidden in the Rockies lay 
undisturbed for -ages. The discovery of gold in the 
summer of 1858 set the land afire. The following year 
witnessed an immigration of a hundred thousand men to 
the newly found Eldorado, then known as the ‘‘ Pike’s Peak 
country.’’ The majority of the ‘‘Pikers” hailed from 
the Middle West and the South: they were the most 
adventurous spirits in the nation. Most of the gold- 
hunters of ’59 returned to the States before the season 
was over. Many stayed and helped found a common- 
wealth that is now the richest and most populous of the 
Rocky Mountain States. All this happened within the 
memory of living men. Some of the surviving pioneers 
of Denver have seen the gold camp at the mouth of 
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Cherry Creek grow into a metropolis with a population 
of one hundred eighty thousand, or one-fourth of the 
inhabitants of the State of Colorado. 

The discovery of gold in California led men to look for 
it in the chains of the Rocky Mountains. Before that 
trappers and hunters had seen the glistering grains in 
creek beds of what is now Colorado, but they were not 
miners, and gave the matter no serious thought. 

In 1852 a small party of Cherokee Indians prospected 
Cherry Creek and the Poudre River, finding quartz 
studded with gold. They kept up the search the fol- 
lowing years, and in the spring of 1858 they came with 
Green Russell and a few other Georgians to hunt for gold 
placers and mines. In the early summer they prospected 
the streams from Cherry Creek as far north as the Poudre, 
then they returned and camped at the mouth of Cherry 
Creek on the 24th of June. Here the party broke up. 
The red men got disgusted and left for home: the white 
men worked southward. Their first rich strike was 
made in a small tributary of the Platte, at no great dis- 
tance from the southern limit of the Denver of to-day. 

Some other Georgians who had heard of the Chero- 
kees’ finds in 1857 got up an independent expedition. 
A number of Jayhawkers from Lawrence joined 
them. They were guided by a man named ‘Tierney. 
In July, 1858, they prospected the streams from the 
Arkansas to the confluence of the Platte and Cherry 
Creek. They found placer gold, but not in paying quan- 
tities, so they wandered northward. Not till they 
reached Dry Creek, in the south-western corner of Ara- 
pahoe County, did they get any washings that panned 
out big. Here they obtained flakes of the yellow metal 
to the value of from ten to eighteen dollars a day for 
each man in the company, which had dwindled from 
one hundred and four to about a dozen. 

Parties returning carried the news of these discerns 
to Kansas, and ere long hundreds of fresh immigrants 
had arrived on the scene, and pitched their tents on the 
banks of Cherry Creek. Most of the campers did not 
stay there long, but scattered to the foothills and the 
mountains, turning up the sands and gravels.. They 
supposed the free gold in the streams had drifted from 
veins and deposits higher up, and they sought for these 
veins. In the course of the season upward of a thou- 
sand men made their way to the eastern slope of the 
Rocky Mountains between Fort Laramie and the Span- 
ish Peaks. At one time or another the majority of this 
floating population camped near the mouth of Cherry 
Creek, and this became the principal rendezvous and 
base of supplies. So a town grew up here. 

Meanwhile, numerous finds (or, rather, ‘‘prospects’’) 
were made, and a group of mining camps sprang up at 
the foot of the Front Range. In the latter part of 
September snows fell and put a stop to work in some.of 
the ‘gulches. Full of hope, the miners returned home to 
spend the winter, or they stayed at the confluence of the 
Platte and Cherry Creek. Cold weather was coming on, 
and it was necessary for them to provide for themselves 
some shelter besides tents and ‘‘canvas backs.”” ‘There- 
fore they set to work in October and November to build- 
ing cabins of cottonwood logs. This was the beginning 
of Denver, which now celebrates its year of jubilee. 

Reports of the gold discoveries, greatly exaggerated, 
were carried back to the States, causing the wildest 
excitement. To substantiate the stories some specimens 
of quartz and small quantities of ‘“‘colors” were taken 
back. On Jan. 5, 1859, some men arrived in Omaha, 
bringing several quills full of gold-dust from the placers 
of the ‘‘Pike’s Peak country.’’ The section thus vaguely 
known included, roughly speaking, Pueblo (or Fountain 
City), Boulder, and the intervening area. The name 
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of Colorado had not yet been thought of, so the historic 
mountain seventy-five miles south of the diggings came 
to stand for the whole gold region round about. 

The reason is not far to seek. In the summer of 1858 
a company of men from Lawrence, Kan., camped for 
two months in the Garden of the Gods. Some digging 
was done on the slopes of Pike’s Peak, and a little gold 
washed out. From this time the name was given to the 
newly discovered gold-mining district of the eastern 
slope. 

The following spring witnessed a great rush of gold 
seekers to Pike’s Peak. There were a hundred thou- 
sand of them, and the mighty landmark of the plains was 
their Ultima Thule. Cherry Creek was not so well 
known. If any of the Fifty-niners had, perchance, heard 
of it, they probably supposed the stream flowed fast by 
the rugged sentinel of the out range. 

The influx of adventurers to the Pike’s Peak country 
may be likened to the rush to the Black Hillsin 1876. A 
tide of men streamed up the valleys of the Platte and 
the Arkansas and across the plains between these rivers. 
Some came on foot, others in stages. Some drove ox 
teams, and others rode in conveyances drawn by mules 
and horses. The trip from Omaha and Leavenworth to 
Denver consumed six or seven weeks, if the driver had 
no bad luck, but many of the ‘‘pilgrims” never saw 
the little town on the banks of Cherry Creek. They 
headed their schooners straight for Pike’s Peak. The 
snowy crest of this majestic mountain could be seen far 
out on the plains, and it attracted the gold-hunters. 

On one canvas top was, scrawled ‘‘Pike’s Peak or 
Bust, also Cherry Creek.’ The legend was slightly 
varied, in accordance with the whim of the individual. 
On one wagon cover it ran as follows :-— 


““PIKE’S PEAK OR BUST, 


“My name it is Joe Bowers; 
I have a brother Ike; 
I’m all the way from Missouri, 
And on the road to Pike. 


“Busted, by Gum! ! !” 


Most of these fortune-seekers had had no practical 
experience at mining. They simply caught the gold 
fever and joined the procession of schooners meandering 
over the prairies westward. Many of them never got 
near the glittering pinnacle that was their beacon-star: 
they perished of hunger and thirst on the way, and 
their bones whitened the plains. Here and there could 
be seen a broken-down vehicle with the grim label, 
“Busted, by Thunder!” 

A host of the immigrants hailed from Indiana, Illinois, 
and other States of the Middle West. They did not 
know how far it was to the land of gold. They were not 
stocked with provisions for so long a journey, and, when 
they wandered away from the rivers, they and their 
animals suffered for lack of water. Sometimes a man 
had the misfortune to lose a roadster, tempted to join a 
passing band of wild horses. 

There were three principal routes,—the Arkansas, the 
Smoky Hill, and the Platte. The Smoky Hill trail trav- 
ersed the region between the Kansas and Republican 
Rivers. The line of travel west of Fort Wallace was over 
a barren desert and waterless sand hills. It got the 
name of ‘‘Starvation Trail.’”’ Long before some of the 


adventurers gained their destination at Denver or Pike’s | 


Peak, they underwent untold agonies from the pangs of 
hunger and the tortures of thirst. In the clear air of 
eastern Colorado objects a long way off seem to be very 
near, and the pilgrims were often misled as to distances. 

Even when the horses and mules were in good condi- 
tion, six or seven weeks were required for the trip across the 
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seven hundred miles of arid waste between the Missouri 
River and the Rockies. When supplies of food gave out, 
the travellers lived on game: some of them subsisted for 
days on prickly pears. The creeks and rivers were not 
bridged, and it was not always an easy matter to ford 
them. Sometimes they were so swollen as to be utterly 
impassable. The banks were steep and often miry, and 
there were no blacksmith shops where broken-down 
wagons could be mended. 

The lone wayfarer, though not often in danger from 
Indians, lived in almost constant fear of them. When 
the immigrants moved in big caravans, the Arabs of the 
American Desert hovered about the trails, lying in wait 
to steal oxen and horses. 

These were some of the hardships and perils that the 
pioneers faced on the way to Colorado in 1859 and 1860, 
for the rush of the former year was followed by a large 
migration a twelve-month later. 

The gold-seekers who did reach Pike’s Peak were 
quickly disillusioned. They supposed nuggets of the 
yellow metal were scattered about on the mountain side: 
they believed the soil was full of shining particles and 
the streams rolled down golden sands. The Miinchhausen 
yarns that they had heard were absurd lies. 

After the arrival at Colorado City they learned to 
their sorrow that the gold diggings were seventy-five 
miles to the north-west. Some of them wended their 
way thither, only to be disappointed and disheartened. 

The rush was followed by a stampede of disgruntled 
Pike’s Peakers who turned back, sadder, though not 
always wiser, men. ‘The height of the gold boom was 
over in June, 1859, and the retrograde migration of dis- 
couraged adventurers was well under way. It was a 
sorry lot of fellows, who ‘‘looked as if they were under a 
deep conviction of sin.” Many immigrants meeting 
them on the way were caught in the ebb-tide and never 
got anywhere near the Rockies. Tens of thousands 
returned in the summer and autumn. 

Those who did press on to the gold fields had to endure 
hardships and put up with sore privations. Thousands 
upon thousands staked their little all upon the venture, 
and lost. Some drifted elsewhere or disappeared for- 
ever; some met with success in following the will-o’- 
the-wisp of fortune; they made their pile, and stayed to 
grow up with a prosperous commonwealth. The Fifty- 
niners laid the foundations of Colorado’s greatness. 


Soul and Ceff. 


BY REV. JOHN C. KIMBALL. 


I have just finished reading the recent book by Presi- 
dent Jordan and Prof. Kellogg on ‘‘Evolution and 
Animal Life.” If without the occasional uplooks and 
uplifts into the poetry and the higher ethical realms of 
the subject, which are the charm of such writers upon it 
as Grant Allen, Drummond, Le Conte, Gunning, Powell, 
and sometimes Spencer, it is an admirable and trust- 
worthy summing up of the latest knowledge in a field 
which even along its strict scientific level is full of fascina- 
tion; and it has here and there careful warnings against 
unwarranted descents below the scientific level into the 
materialistic and chemico-mechanical theories about 
life which some investigators—Haeckel, Nageli, Uexhull, 
and Loeb, for instance—have set forth. It is because 
of this last fact that one reads with all the more surprise 
on page 450, at the end of chapter xx., the following 
statements :-— 

‘“‘The study of the development of mind in animals and 
men gives no support to the medieval idea that the mind 
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the nature of the ego, the I, the self? 


* 


exists as an entity apart from the organ through which 
it operates. This ‘Klavier theory’ of the mind that the 
ego resides in the brain, playing upon the cells as a 
musician on the strings of a piano, finds no warrant in 
fact. So far as the evidence goes we know of no ego, 


except that which arises from the co-ordination of the nerve. 


cells. All consciousness is ‘colonial consciousness,’ the 
product of co-operation. It stands related to the action 
of individual cells much as the content of a poem with the 
words or letters composing it. Its existence is a phenom- 
enon of co-operation. The ‘I’ in man is the expression 
of the coworking of the processes and impulses of the 
brain. The brain is made of individual cells just as Eng- 
land is made of individual men. Yo say that England 
wills a certain deed or owns a certain territory or thinks 
a certain thought is no more a figure of speech than to 
say that ‘I will’, ‘I own,’ ‘I think.’ The ‘England’ is 
the expression of the union of the individual wills and 
thoughts and ownerships of Englishmen. Similarly my 
ego is the aggregate resulting from co-ordination of 
the elements which make up my body.” 

Of course it is somewhat presumptuous for a merely 
amateur and book-student of such matters to criticise 
the words and conclusions of practical, fact-gathering 
scientists like Profs. Jordan and Kellogg, and I do it 
modestly, and with the wish that I had more of their direct 
knowledge. But as one of the human egos thus scientif- 
ically disposed of, I am moved to set forth some words 
of at least ‘‘academic”’ protest. 

Beginning with the statement that ‘‘so far as the evi- 
dence goes we know of no ego, except that which arises 
from the co-ordination of the nerve cells,’ I ask how 
about consciousness, self-consciousness ,—is not that a kind 
of evidence which bears on the subject, that kind which 
we get a knowledge of from the study of the development 
of mind in man, just as really as we do a knowledge of 
his nerve cells? And can there be any more conclusive 
evidence? The senses deceive; reasoning is fallible; 
and at their best they both are only media for reaching 
conclusions, science, even when aided with all the powers 
of the microscope and the micrometer, having to rely 
ultimately on sense impressions and on its deductions from 
them as steps to truth. But self-consciousness is im- 
mediate knowledge, is the mind looking directly at itself 
and at its own operations, is, therefore, the best possible 
evidence of what it is, better at this point than any that 
science can offer, better, if there were any such faculty, 
than even the intuition of truth. ‘‘Cogito, ergo sum,” 
Descartes’ dictum, that is what no Pyrrho has ever yet 
upset. 

What does self-consciousness as evidence tell us about 
Certainly not that 
it is something ‘‘which arises from the co-ordination 
of the nerve cells.’”’ It gives no hint of nerve cells, of 
their co-ordination or even of their existence. That is 
the knowledge which science, physical science, gives; 
and, with its giving, science suddenly stops, reaches the 
limits of its microscope and scalpel, and legitimately, 
and of its own direct observation, has nothing to say 
about ‘‘the product of their co-operation,’’ whether it be 
an ego or any other constituent of person,—can only 
make the inference, which of course as an inference is 
perfectly proper, that the action of the nerve cells is some- 
how a part of the method by which the processes of life, 
including consciousness, are carried on. 

Nor do I see where Profs. Jordan and Kellogg get the 
evidence that ‘‘all consciousness is colonial conscious- 
ness.”” What they say as a caveat to the metaphysi- 
cians, ‘‘It is well not to ascribe to personality entities 
and qualities of which we know nothing,’’ will apply 
with equal pertinence to themselves as regards conscious- 
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ness. Neither science nor consciousness itself suggests 
such a ‘‘quality” in it as the word ‘‘colonial”’ implies. 
There are, indeed, on record, some wonderful abnormal 
cases of different consciousnesses manifesting themselves 
in the same physical person; but even these are succes- 
sive, not contemporary nor colonial. 

On the other hand, if there is one thing which ordinary 
consciousness does give us the impression of as regards 
itself with absolute certainty, it is its individuality, its 
oneness, its distinctiveness from all other consciousnesses 
or parts of consciousness. It is not a collection of col- 
onies nor even States, not a republic nor confederacy, but 
a monarchy, a monarchy limited and dependent, it may 
be, one with many advisers and executives, surely, but 
at the centre sitting on its one undivided throne. The 
descriptive word applied to its possessor in our common 
speech, an individual, is a recognition of the fact that, 
in his inmost nature, he is not colonial, not made up of 
separate parts, but a unit, an uncompounded entity. 

The quoted comparison of the relation of conscious- 
ness to its nerve cells with that of a poem to the words 
and letters composing it has its force exactly the other 
way from the one intended. Notedly it is not its words 
and letters which constitute the essence of a poem, but 
the, thought, the immaterial something back of them 
which they only express. It is the thought which gives 
rise to the co-ordination of the words and letters, not the 
co-ordination of the words and letters which gives rise 
to the thought,—this, at any rate, which is ordinarily 
the case, though what Hudibras_says is_sometimes true, 
that 

‘Rhyme the rudder is of verses 

With which like ships they steer their courses.’ 
And if the comparison made by Profs. Jordan and Kel- 
logg is of any significance at all, it is that conscious- 
ness, like poetic thought, is an entity within the cells which 
the cells do not constitute, but only embody and express. 

The other comparison, that the ‘‘ego is the aggregate 
resulting from co-ordination of the elements which make 
up the body,” just as the word ‘‘England,”’ in the phrases 
England wills, owns, thinks, is an expression of the union 
of the individual wills, thoughts, and ownerships of Eng- 
lishmen, fails in a very important particular. There 
is no evidence that cells, as such, are egos or have any 
individual consciousness as Englishmen have; and there- 
fore there is no union of them which can make an aggre- 
gate personal ego, or consciousness. If England was 
made up only of unconscious, impersonal elements and 
parts, no one would ever say it wills, thinks, and owns. 
x As regards the final saving sentence added to the quota- 
tion, ‘That what we really know of human personality 
tells the whole story of it no one should maintain,” the 
question arises, if human personality originates and is 
constituted, as in’ the preceding parts of the quotation 
the writers declare, what more is there to know? If 
x=abc,—that is, if person, ego, I, is the aggregate result- 
ing from co-ordination of the elements which make up 
my body,—then one cannot add anything to x without 
destroying the equation and vitiating all the demonstra- 
tion by which it has been evolved. 

May I add that from start to finish I am personally a 
thorough-going evolutionist? I accept all the facts and 
a large part of the theories with regard to the origin 
and development of animals and animal species that Profs. 
Jordan and Kellogg, and back of them Spencer and 
Darwin and Huxley, so convincingly set forth.- But 
there is one factor, underlying and within-lying the 
whole process, recognized by Spencer and Darwin, but 
which later scientists seem to ignore, that of Spirit, that 
which Spencer calls ‘‘the Infinite and Eternal Energy 
out of which all things proceed.” It is this, not absent 
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from sun and star, atom and element, natural force and 
natural law, which wells up conspicuously in the evolu- 
tion of life, cell, mind, consciousness, person, society, 
ethics, art, science, religion,—this which in the world at 
large is God, in Christianity the heavenly Father. 

I do not think of mind, any more than of Deity, as an 
entity apart from the organism through which it operates, 
an ‘‘ego residing in the brain and playing on its cells as a 
musician on the keys of a piano.” I think of it as a 
spiritual entity immanent in body and brain, cell and 
tissue, just as God is immanent in the universe, a musician 
in the keys themselves of the piano, giving them life and 
filling them with music. So closely are they blended, 
soul and cell, mind and body, that I doubt, as much as 
any scientist does, whether the indweller can ever exist 
anywhere as an entity apart from its dwelling, the soul 
anywhere as separate from some kind of organism. 
What I look forward to at death is not the passing of the 
soul unembodied into the spirit world, or out of one body 
here into another body there, but the passing of it in its 
own finer organism, gradually developed here within the 
physical body, on into the spirit world, there both of them, 
the one as the organ of the other, still further to continue 
and unfold, the physical body, as we now know it, 
being like the staging used in building a house, and death 
only the knocking of the staging away and leaving the 
house with its tenant already in it untouched and un- 
harmed. 

Of course this is only my thought. I do not attempt to 
prove it scientifically or dogmatize about it ecclesiastically. 
Nevertheless, I am not alone in its possession. With- 
out regarding the New Testament Paul as having any 
infallible knowledge of the matter, he was certainly one of 
the world’s great thinkers, and as such it was evidently 
his view when he wrote, ‘‘There is a natural body and 
there is a spiritual body: it is sown a natural body, 
it is raised a spiritual body; and as we have borne the 
image of the éarthy, so shall we bear the image of the 
heavenly.” 

Nor am I a very credulous believer in the phenomena 
of Spiritualism, or an over-appreciative accepter of their 
value as evidence in psychology. Most of them, even of 
the well-authenticated ones, are too perplexing, and in 
some of their intimations too depressing, to be leaned 
upon very heavily as sources of accurate knowledge. But 
in all ages and all lands and among all classes and con- 
ditions of intelligence, including, possibly, the case of 
Jesus, and reaching down into the full blaze of our modern 
materialistic life, there have been reported reappearances 
to physical eyes of departed human beings, to the un- 
biassed eyes sometimes even of animals, the reality of 
which only the most bigoted, unscientific scepticism can 
deny; and these are explainable, if not exclusively, yet 
most easily, on the theory that the ego continues after 
death in a spiritual body with some, at least, of the recog- 
nizable characteristics of the natural body, just as the 
completed house does of its removed preliminary staging. 

Then, while such an outcome cannot as yet be proved 
scientifically, there is nothing in it which is inconsistent 
with science, and especially with science in its evolution- 
ary form. Indeed, it is in exact harmony with the 
fundamental principles of evolution and with the whole 
course of a multitude of its phenomena here on earth 
about which we are scientifically sure,—is the only way, 
so far as man can see, in which evolution can continue 
forever to be evolution. Is it any more wonderful or 
supernatural or unscientific that the soul as an entity 
should exist here in a spiritual organism within a physical 
one out of which, embodied in its spiritual organism, it 
shall rise at death with continued life, than that the rose 
should exist as a possibility in the seed, grow up in the 
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stalk, and at last unfold in the beauty of the flower? 
ot that a human being should exist in two bits of proto- 
plasm, nay, that all the accumulated heredities of our 
race should be stored in its tiny form, and thence unfold 
into all the intricate organization and faculties of world- 
conquering man? or that out of the primitive nebulous 
mist which science assumes the existence of, and which 
the Bible describes as ‘‘without form and void,’ there 
should come this whole form-filled, wonder-crowded 
universe,—sun, star, earth, life, plant, animal, man, 
mind? Indeed, there is nothing eschatology has ever 
set forth in its wildest. medieval dreams so improbable 
beforehand as a multitude of the sober facts science is 
daily bringing to light with regard to the workings in 
this present world of that Infinite and Eternal Energy 
out of which all things proceed. And is an evolution 
beyond this—the flowering on the body’s stalk of a 
spirit rose, the growth of humanity with its stored heredi- 
ties from its physical embodiment into saintly forms, 
and the unfolding of what now is perhaps little more 
than a nebulous spiritual mist into all the splendors of a 
heavenly kingdom—any less scientifically probable be- 
cause it falls in so harmoniously with our Christian faith 
and with the soul’s immortal hope? 
GREENFIELD, Mass. 


For the Christian Register. 


God Everywhere. 


BY M. J. WEATHERBEE-RICE. 


Where shall I find Thee? Thou the soul of things, 
Whose every being warms to life in thee, 

To centre filled with joyance born of love, 

For just this gift of being 

Let me not fare 

Ever dependent on thy love and care, 

Seeking thee blindly,—whom to know aright 
The merest nothing shall reveal within 

My soul’s own self the primal Paradise. 

Thou to my soul the God made manifest 
Becomes my heart the shrine, the temple fair, 
Where in the silence, blazoned as in light, 

I meet thee face to face,—the very air 
Pregnant with voices speaks from land and sea 
And earth to sky reveals “‘God everywhere.” 


Che Pulpit. 
Our Prayer.* 


BY REV. P. H. HUGENHOLTZ, JR. 


When thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and when thou hast 
shut the door, pray to thy Father which is in secret—MATTHEW 
vi. 5-8. 

When Jesus had sent the multitudes away, he went up into a 
mountain apart to pray; and when the evening was come, he was 
there alone-—MATTHEW XiV. 23. 

Pray without ceasing.—1 THESSALONIANS Y. 17. 


One of the many accusations brought against the 
modern view of religion by ignorant outsiders or unkind 
critics is that it neglects prayer, nay, that its friends 
don’t pray in the proper sense of the word. In this 
matter every one can only speak for himself, for the 
emotions and utterances of religious life are of the most © 
personal and subjective character. As far as I am con- 
cerned, if you understand by prayer a long address to 
God, in which his names are called, his qualities are men- 
tioned, his virtues are glorified, I acknowledge sincerely 
that I don’t pray nor desire to do so, not from disdain, 
but from the highest reverence of prayer. It stands too 
high in my eyes for being degraded in such a manner. 


* Sermon preached at Lexington, Sept. 22, 1907. 
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It is remarkable and sad how in different spheres the 
holiest and tenderest things are degraded by custom and 
convention. What a pleasure, for instance, to say to an 
old friend whom we meet after a long separation, ‘‘It 
was a joy to me to have seen you!”’ But what remains 
from this heartfelt utterance if after each, even the most 
common, meeting we repeat the conventional phrase, 
“Glad to have seen you!’’ What deep feeling is hidden 
behind true compassion, by which we feel and live and 
suffer with our brother; but how insipid and cold is often- 
times the superficial saying, ‘‘I pity you!” 

So prayer in the deepest sense of the word is the 
breath of religious life, the communion with God, the 
living in a higher sphere of thoughts. In the lower 
sense it became an official habit, a mechanical utterance 
of words, a show before the eyes of men. Who has pro- 
tested so fervently and vehemently against this vain 
show as Jesus? He saw the Pharisees standing at the 
corner of two streets just at the set hour of prayer, appar- 
ently so totally absorbed in their pious meditation that 
they did not notice at all what passed round them. And 
with his deep sense of humor, an admirable mixture of 
the highest seriousness and the sharpest sarcasm, he 
scourged their horrible hypocrisy. Or he heard their 
endless prayers, enumerating the virtues of God, but 
their own virtues in the first place, words, only words, 
without any sense or feeling, and his innermost soul was 
full of indignation and revolt. 

Indeed, prayer, as conceived by the majority of men, 
is as irrational as irreligious. Irrational means that 
with prayer you can change the unchangeable course of 
events, the laws of nature, rain or drought, sunshine or 
clouds. So among the Indians the makers of rain, after 
a long drought, are besieged by the superstitious people 
by requests in order that through their prayer they may 
obtain the long-desired rain. You remember from the 
Old Testament the tale of the prophet Elijah, who, on 
the top of the Mount Carmel, seeing a cloud as small as the 
hand of a man, prayed so fervently to Jahwe that, soon 
afterward, out of the dark heaven, a violent torrent 
poured down. And the writer of the Epistle of Saint 
James, staying on the same standpoint, sees in the effect 
of his prayer the proof ‘‘that the effectual fervent prayer 
of a righteous man availeth much.” 

Irreligious and egoistic is this view of prayer. For 
here it is not the will of God, but the egoistic desire of a 
narrow man that reigns all things, and the noble prayer, 
“Thy will be done,” in which all good prayers are in- 
cluded, is changed here in the selfish wish, ‘‘My will, 
my will alone be done.”’ So a low and narrow selfishness, 
in the form of prayer, puts itself on the throne of God. 

But the worst misuse of prayer seems to me this letter, 
which I received some weeks ago, and perhaps some of 
you with me: ‘‘O Lord, Jesus Christ, have mercy on all 
mankind, helping us from all evil and taking us with 
thee through all eternity.” ‘“This prayer is to be sent to 
nine persons. Those who will not do so will have some 
great misfortune. He who will write this prayer for 
nine days to send it to nine persons, beginning the day 
he received it, will on or before the ninth day experience 
some great joy. He who will do so will be delivered 
from all calamity. Please don’t break the chain!” 

A spiritual snowball thus, to which we apply the noble 
prayer, ‘Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do!” If prayer is disused and degraded in such an 
awful manner, better not pray at all, one might say! 
But if you would put aside all things that are abused 
and misunderstood, the holiest and most beautiful 
things would all disappear from this earth. There is no 
feeling so d and sublime as a pure and disinterested 
love! But how often it is degraded to a merely sensual 
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passion, passing away as quickly as it rose. Act in the 
highest sense of the word is the guardian angel of men, 
consoling, teaching, and elevating our sad and poor 
souls! But in the service of a cynic realism it descends 
to impurity and brutality. Sincere piety is the soul of 
godliness, but by the Pharisees of former and later time 
it is degraded to a vale of low and detestable intentions. 
Shall we, therefore, abrogate love and art and piety? 
Rather we will try the more to elevate them to a higher, 
to the highest level. So with prayer also. Let us try to 


‘find the answer to the question what prayer means to 


us friends of liberal religion. 

In true and earnest prayer I find three elements all 
equally indispensable, but alternately coming to the 
front: meditation, adoration, action. Meditation in the 
first place. Very rightly the ancient East Indians com- 
pared the world to a whirlpool of vanities and amuse- 
ments (the Samsara as they called it) in which man turns 
about, till through Yoga or self-command he comes to the 
Atman or the highest inner self. So an ever-moving 
stream of earnest occupations and serious interests, but 
also of vain troubles and pleasures, threatens to drag us 
along in: its turbulent current. What man of earnest 
feeling does not know amidst them all the need to com- 
mune with himself, to retire as to a refuge? Therefore 
Jesus said, ‘‘Thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy 
closet, shut thy door and pray to thy Father which is in 
secret.” You can find that closet in a little room or in 
the wood or on the seaside, but wherever you may be, be 
alone with yourself. Then you will discover that you 
are not alone. Coming to yourself you will find God in 
your heart. You will perceive that you are only a small 
wave in the infinite ocean of godly life, that your slight 
and transitory existence has only, but surely, worth, as 
far as it is supported by a divine base and moved by a 
divine power. On the bottom of your soul you will find 
a mirror in which the Eternal reflects himself. You will 
find peace amidst unrest, calmness amidst the bustle of 
the world, perceiving that the Divine Trust bears and 
guards you. 

I don’t wonder that in our restless time many people 
are desirous to return to the mystics of the Middle Ages. 
In Holland, at least, many of their writings are edited 
anew in a Dutch translation. So the castle of the soul of 
Saint Teresa, the contemplative Spanish nun, came into 
my hands. So the writings of Eckart, the philosophic 
Dominican monk, full of pious pantheism, draw my 
attention. So a study of the Belgian anchorite Ruys- 
broeck fixed my eyes on his allegorical book ‘‘The Orna- 
ment of the Spiritual Wedding.” So last, not least, the 
little book of Thomas 4 Kempis, ‘‘The Garden of Roses,”’ 
made me look from another side at that eminent son of 
the Brothers of common life. That little book is the 
prelude to his famous work ‘‘The Imitation of Jesus 
Christ,” next to the Bible, perhaps, the most beloved book 
of the world, enjoyable by Jews and Christians, by 
Roman Catholics and Protestants, by orthodox and 
modern people, because it preaches a sound and prac- 
tical religion, because the kernel of its Roman Catholic 
ideas is the piety of an innerest heart. 

Every man who is enervated by the hurry of the pres- 
ent time I should advise to draw near to the pious monk, 
in angello cum libello, in a corner with a little book. 
If the cell is rather stuffy, open first the window, to 
introduce the fresh vernal wind and the warming sun- 
shine. Then yield your whole heart to silent medi- 
tation and converse with yourself. So Jesus did fre- 
quently at the evening of a busy day, when he had con- 
soled and healed and taught all the sad and sick and 
ignorant people coming to him. Look how he climbs up 
_to one of the hillsTnear“the Galilean Lake! There the 
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finest prospect opens before his eyes. To the one side 

a chain of chalk-cliffs glittering in the last rays of the 

evening sun: to the other, a field of those scarlet lilies 

and other wild flowers so beautiful in his eyes, “that 

even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
ese.”’ 

Every true prophet, nay every earnest man, feels the 
need to elevate himself occasionally above the worthless 
things of daily life and to breathe the pure air of the 
Divine Presence. Thus true and profound meditation 
at the same time is adoration. 

Adoration begins by wonder, and wonder is the source 
of all knowledge and all philosophy. ‘‘Where,”’ so already 
the child begins to ask, ‘‘where does this wonderful 
world come from, this high heaven, this flourishing earth, 
this golden sun, this splendid starry sky?” ‘To his 


childish imagination it is the work of a performer of. 


miracles, sitting on his throne above the sky. But 

growing up he discovers light in the chaos, harmony 

amidst the apparent disorder, inviolable laws of order 

and beauty. So wonder grows up to admiration. 

Happy the man who can admire, who surrenders him- 

self to the deep. impression of this beautiful harmonious 

world, who feels himself in contact with the soul of all 

things, with the omnipresent Spirit which pervades and 

fills heaven and earth! From admiration he ascends to. 

adoration. With the old Psalmist he says: ‘‘O Lord, 

how manifold are thy works! In wisdom hast thou 

made them all: the earth is full of thy riches.” He 

assents to the verses of Wordsworth, the greatest poet of 

nature :— : 
“T have learned 

To look on nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 

The still, sad music of humanity, 

Not harsh nor grating. And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts, a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things. There am I still 

A lover of the meadows and the woods 

And mountains, and of all that we behold 

From this green earth, of all the mighty world 

Of eye and ear,—both what they help create 

And what perceive, well pleased to recognize 

In nature and the language of the sense 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, . 

The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 

Of all my moral being.” 


The starry sky, the imperturbable laws of nature, the 
harmony of the universe awake what is called cosmic 
emotion, the sense of the Divine Immanence, of the 
Power which inspires everything with life and makes 
everywhere for righteousness, the idea of him ‘‘in whom 
we live and move and have our being, who is not far 
from every one of us.’ 

But it is not alone the macrocosm, the wonderful 
world around us, but still more the microcosm, the inner 
world that fills us with the sense of adoration. 

This adoration awakes a twofold feeling. On the one 
side a feeling of smallness and sin. Who are we, defi- 
cient and impure beings, that we would dare lift up our 
eyes to the spotless and holy God! We feel as Isaiah, 
who at the beginning of his prophetic mission saw the 
Lord sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up, and ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Woe is me, for I am undone, because I am 
a man of unclean lips; for mine eyes have seen the king, 
the Lord of hosts!’’ But when one of the angels flies unto 
him having a live coal in his hand, which he had taken 
with the tongs from the altar and has laid it upon his 
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mouth, saying, ‘‘So, this has touched thy lips and thine 
iniquity is taken away and thy sin purged,” the prophet 
says, ‘‘Here am I, O Lord, send me.”’ So we, too, when 
the fire of divine inspiration has touched our lips and 
delivered us from all fear of the holy God, then our 
sense of sin is contrasted with a feeling of divine grace 
and inspiration. Next to our smallness we feel our 
greatness, while we are also God’s offspring, and by this 
double feeling we are incited to the work we have.to do, 
and through that our adoration at the same time be- 


Action is the crown of life. With intense action the 
thinking head, the feeling heart, the laboring hand work 
together. In an act of devotion and practical love the 
whole personality shows and gives itself. As you know 
trees by their fruit, so you know men by their actions. 

So we descend with Jesus from the height of quiet 
contemplation and return to our work that awaits and 
calls us. For meditation and adoration have only value, 
when they prepare us for labor. There is a false and 
idle prayer, consisting only in dreaming and bigotry: 
it does not strengthen, it weakens. True prayer is the 
prelude, the introduction to action, nay, is action itself. 

You remember the story of Anthony, the hermit in the 
Egyptian desert, who, after twenty years of mortifica- 
tion and self-chastisement, heard the voice of an angel 
who admonished him to go to Alexandria where, in the 
street called ‘‘the right,” he would find a man at least as 
pious as he. Anthony undertakes the long and weary 
journey; he arrives in the splendid city; he finds the 
indicated street, and enters the house of a simple shoe- 
maker. ‘‘How many hours,’ so he asks him, ‘‘do you 
spend every day in prayer?’’ ‘‘Not one,” is the answer. 
‘‘My short morning and evening prayers are the only ones; 
for the rest my labor takes up my whole day.” ‘‘And 
how long are your nocturnal meditations?’’ ‘‘Dear 
sir, I don’t meditate at all. As soon as I lie in bed, I 
enjoy a healthy and profound sleep.” The devout her- 
mit leaves the simple laborer disappointed and ashamed, 
but at the same time has learned the useful lesson: ‘‘Ora 
et labora”’ (“Pray and labor.’’) 

The same meaning has the legend of a monk of the 
Middle Ages, who, after a long meditation, saw Christ 
appear in his cell. The pious monk was just merged 
in this celestial pleasure, when the convent bell, calling 
him to his work, was rung. What is he to do? If he 
remains he neglects his daily labor, but if he disappears, 
Christ will disappear too. At last he makes up his 
mind to go out to his work: returning to his cell he finds 
Christ again, who says to him: ‘‘Happy you, that you 
did go out to your work: now I have awaited you. If 
you had stayed, I would have disappeared.” So Christ 
teaches us that every prayer which keeps us from our 
daily work is idle and deceitful; and, on the other hand, 
that every prayer which engenders powerful and effectual 
action is sound and holy. 

So we can say with Carlyle: ‘‘Laborare est orare,” 
(‘Labor is prayer’); labor, namely, in the highest sense 
of the word. There is a mechanical and selfish labor, 
which has nothing to do with a divine background. But 
every labor that is the fruit of earnest m-: itation and 
silent adoration, that is undertaken with a deep feeling 
of dependency on God and responsibility to him, of 
solidarity and communion with our fellow-men, is a 
praying labor and a laboring prayer. This Saint Paul 
means when he says, ‘‘Pray without ceasing.” Now 
you feel that on this standpoint there remains no place 
for long and extensive prayers, for the much speaking, 
for which the heathen of the old and new times think 
they will be heard. What do you think about a child 
telling its mother in a long-winded recital how much it 
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loved her? The mother would say, I suppose, ‘‘My dear 
child, keep thy long and idle words to yourself; put thy 
tender arms around my neck, that will do.’ Or how 
would you like a man praising his friend in public in a 
long oration? ‘‘Hold your tongue,” you would say, ‘‘and 
don’t tell to every one what is the secret of an intimate 
friendship.” No, pray with your soul, by your life, by 
the earnest of your character, by the song without words 
that you have on your lips. And when the heart incites 
you to speak, so speak. There are different natures and 
characters, silent and reticent or lively and demonstrative. 

When, for instance, your grand Theodore Parker 
poured forth his heart in his eloquent prayers, classic by 
their simple and sound piety, no one would have sus- 
pected in him any hypocrisy or vain show. On the con- 
trary a healthy and animating spirit still proceeds from 
his sublime words. So every one has to speak and to 
pray in his own manner. As for me, when a word of 
praise and thanks, of awe and faith, burns upon my lips, 
let it rather be uttered in the old but ever new prayer 
with which I conclude: ‘‘Hallowed be thy name, O God; 
thy kingdom come; thy will be done, thy will alone. 
Amen.” 

AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Cabinets. 


It is very much to be regretted that we apparently 
have no system, either in the management of the schools 
or in the want of management of the press, which shall 
bring about a proper use of the word ‘‘cabinet.”’ Fifty 
years ago, no person who pretended to any knowledge of 
our political institutions would have been guilty of such 
misuse of the word ‘‘cabinet’’ as one may see a dozen 
times a week now. Indeed, one may see, not infre- 
quently, that the carelessness or ignorance of writers for 
the press works its way into important public discussions. 

The word ‘‘cabinet”’ does not appear in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Under statute law the Presi- 
dent had from the beginning the service of a Secretary 
of State, a Secretary of the Treasury, and a Secretary 
of War. And Congress has since created other de- 
partments. The Post-office Department was the first. 
In process of time the Navy Department has been created, 
the Department of Justice, the Department of the 
Interior, the Department of Agriculture, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, and there is a constant 
series of pleas that we may have a Department of Health 
and a Department of Peace under an arrangement of 
executive service which may extend indefinitely. 

Because in England there were similar officers, who 
met from time to time in what is called the British cabi- 
net, there has grown up a habit of calling the American 
secretaries cabinet officers. 

But there is neither law nor constitutional requisi- 
tion, nor any usage which makes these men—three, 
five, eight, or ten—into a cabinet with any resemblance 
whatever to the cabinet which governs England. It 
seems ridiculous to be obliged to say so. It is certainly 
a pity that a girl or boy in any high school could go 
through his school term without being warned that the 
position and responsibility of what the newspapers call 
“cabinet officers” in America is utterly different from 
that of the gentlemen who make up the cabinet of Great 
Britain. 

With the gradual development since the time of Will- 
iam and Mary, the English Cabinet, a compact and well- 
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organized body of about twelve persons, constitutes the 
government of that empire. The head of the cabinet is 
the prime minister. As long as his policy is on the whole 
approved by ‘“‘the cabinet’? and by the House of Com- 
mons, he remains prime minister. ‘‘The king can do 
no harm”’ because this cabinet shields him from respon- 
sibility. The prime minister and the cabinet meet from 
time to time to determine on the policy. That policy 
is approved or disapproved by the nation. The nation 
refuses its support in the House of Commons; the cabi- 
net goes out of existence, and another cabinet takes up 
the duty of the government. It is the government. It 
need not have any regular meetings. The prime min- 
ister may call it together when he chooses. It gives no 
published account of its proceedings. It would be at 
least bad form if any member gave outside any statement 
of its determinations in any detail. 

Cross -the ocean and bring this unfortunate word with 
you, and everything you say about the President’s cabi- 
net or the ‘‘duties of cabinet officers” is wrong. There 
may or may not be a meeting of the heads of depart- 
ment whom men like to call “‘cabinet officers.’’ Some 
presidents like to have such meetings and some do not. 
President Lincoln found very little use for such meetings 


~and was very careless about them. As the summer goes 


by, when Congress is not in session, months might pass 
without the heads of departments meeting each other 
with any regularity. So different, in fact, is the method 
of administering government from that where the cabi- 


-net is the government, that it is a real misfortune that 


the word ‘‘cabinet”’ should be retained in America. 

It is difficult, indeed, to imagine the horror which 
would have swept over Sam Adams, or the Virginia poli- 
ticians,—or, indeed, anybody else, who supported. the Na- 
tional Constitution in 1787,—if any person had suggested, 
or even thought, that the three secretaries with whom 
George Washington began the conduct of national affairs 
had any authority whatever like that which belongs to 
the member of an English cabinet to-day. And when 
the conductors of the press, in England or in France or in 
Germany, show, as they often do, absolute ignorance as 
to our methods here, it ought to be remembered that 
our own public writers tempt men to such ignorance by 
choosing to call the heads of department in America 
“cabinet officers.” EpwArp E. HALE. 


: Spiritual Life. 


If we say sadly to ourselves, ‘‘There is no music in a 
rest,” let us not forget ‘‘there is the making of music in 
it.’ The making of music is often a slow and painful 
process in this life. How patientty God works to teach 
us! How long he waits for us to learn the lesson !—John 


Ruskin. 
7 


Mirth is God’s medicine. Everybody ought to bathe 
in it. Grim care, moroseness, anxiety,—all this rust of 
life ought to be scoured off by the oil of mirth. It is 
better than emery. Blessed is he who has a sense of 
the humorous. He has that which is worth more than 
money.—Henry Ward Beecher. 


a 


To do something for some one else, to love the un- 
lovely, to give a hand to the unattractive, to speak 
to the uncongenial, to make friends with the poor and 
folk of lowly degree, to add the beauty of holiness,— 
this is to make one’s life a thing of beauty, and this is 
toSgrow in grace.—Edward F. Reimer, 
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Risks, 


The spiritual heroes are ever the great 
tisk-takers. We are kept good by the 
incessant striving to be better, to make 
further incursions into the yet unconquered 
moralrealm. ‘The war with orthodoxy—with 
the established spiritual order, that is—means 
simply the irresistible call in the higher 
natures to add this new territory to the 
human personality. “It was said by them 
of old time—but I say unto you’’: that is 
the inevitable watchword, But at what 
cost it is spoken! We in the lower planes 
can never know what goes on in the soul of 
the lonely leader, except that it is a divine 
compulsion which urges him to the great 
decision and the earth-shaking utterance. 
But the utterance is never final. Even 
Jesus left a thousand things unsaid. Were 
all revelation given at once, there were an 
end of progress. Each generation grows 
by finding its own truth. The finding of it, 
and the risk of publishing it, is as morally 
important as the truth itself. 

That we are physically and in other ways 
so much safer in uttering our word than were 
‘our fathers, carries an inner danger of its 
own. Do our readers ever look at that 
modest tablet in Smithfield, bearing the 
names of the men who a few yards away 
perished at the stake in the Marian time? 
Have they tried to imagine what it was like 
to feel the flames crackling round them, 
and to stand there with no chance of escape? 
Have they mused ever over the feelings of 
Tyndale, sitting in the dark of that loath- 
some Belgian dungeon, waiting to be 
strangled? The stuff these men were made 
of, who with prospects of this sort before 
them could yet calmly and unflinchingly 
go on their way and say the things they 
believed,—does our inner material bear any 
resemblance to it? Well, we have not been 
tried; but do not let us give ourselves airs. 

Let it be noted, however, that, while 
taking risks, the best men never take 
unnecessary ones. Follow a guide up a 
mountain. He does rock-work which to 
the amateur would be fatal. But it is easy 
and: safe for him. He is ready for boldest 
enterprises; but he will refuse to start if the 
snow is in a certain condition; the gully 
which you in your ignorance are ready to 
explore is flatly declined if the sun be up. 
He knows of the rock avalanches which are 
ready to come down then. It is the same in 
other departments. Your leader, whatever 
he leads in, is known always by this, that he 
opens courses full of dangers, but dangers 
that he sees through and provides against. 

Nature, which insists on our taking risks, 
insists also that we face them not only with 
courage, but with skill. She wants neither 
the coward nor the bungler. The humanity 
she seeks for is one that shall have all the 
great qualities. But in her quest she lets no 
one alone. The gentlest as well as the 
toughest are called into her field. Think 
of the risks a woman takes in accepting a 
suitor! She puts all upon the die. A man’s 
fortune may survive a lost battle, but the 
woman’s risk here is of everything that 
makes life sweet. The calm courage of 
that “yes” or “no”’ is of the world’s finest, 
and it is witnessed a thousand times a day. 
The quiet thinker, too, who would utter 
his thought must run his gauntlet. To 


publish a book is often to fling himself on 
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the sharp steel. How men writhe as it 
cuts into the flesh! Poor Keats, when 
“Endymion” was transfixed by the poisoned 
shafts of the Quarterly and Blackwood, felt 
their death in his very soul,—his soul, that 


“Fiery particle 
snuffed out by an article,’’ 


Tis, indeed, a somewhat over-boisterous 
world for the thin-skinned. It is well if we 
would prosper in it, to cultivate a certain 
thickness of epidermis. 

While the facing of risks is, as we have 
seen, a part of our education, we have to 
take precautions against the too-ready 
impact of them. The boisterous wind that 
invigorates the strong man may kill the 
invalid or the child. And so it becomes one 
of the foremost duties of the wise and the 
morally robust to raise barriers for the pro- 
tection of the weak. One of the gravest 
problems that modern civilization offers is 
that of determining, in the case of the 
young and of immature minds, the degree 
of exposure which, while adequate to growth 
and free volitional development, is at the 
same time morally safe. That opens the 
whole question of reading, of literature, of 
amusements, and a thousand things which 


[cannot here be touched. ‘The bare mention 


of them, however, is enough to show that 
the science of moral risk is one which our 
administrators and teachers need most of 
all to cultivate. 

Nature continues her life method here up 
to the very end. Death remains for us all 
the great venture. “Who knows,” says 
Euripides, “‘if life be death and death be 
life?”? On that ‘‘Who knows?” the great 
“perhaps,’”’? countless multitudes of our 
fellow-men have been content to live and 
to die. To us, with all the light that comes 
from both science and religion, the step from 
“here” to ‘‘there’? we have all to take 
remains still a step into the unknown. ‘The 
mystery of living is kept up to its 
last moment. We are on tiptoe all the 
while. The soul is not allowed to support 
itself on any other material than faith. And 
that it is so is surely, because for us it is 
best so. Were certainty and clear vision 
better we should have had them. But we 
are to trust the whole way and to grow by 
trusting. And we may well do so. We 
have been led too well and too graciously 
to permit of our believing that we shall 
be fooled at the last.—The Christian World. 


An Ornithologist on the St. Gaudens 
Eagles. 


Writing in Bzird-Lore for February, Mr. 
Frank M. Chapman, the ornithologist, 
says of the eagles appearing on the new 
ten and twenty dollar gold pieces:— 

“Ts it due to the greatly increased in- 
terest in birds that the eagles on the new 
ten and twenty dollar gold pieces have met 
with so much criticism? Twenty years 
ago these coins might have appeared with- 
out occasioning more comment than has 
been aroused by other mint-born birds, 
whereas, now, the correctness or inaccuracy 
of the eagles depicted upon them is one of 
the questions of the day, and the profes- 
sional ornithologist is asked to decide con- 
troversies in regard to this point or that. 

“From a purely ornithological point of 
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view both birds are incorrect in pose and 
in numerous details of structure, but St. 
Gaudens was not illustrating a text-book, 
and although he permitted himself to come 
nearer a real eagle than, as far as I am 
aware, any other designer of an American 
coin, he took those liberties which art 
watrants, and the result should no more be 
subjected to technical criticism than should 
the so-called ‘wing’ of an angel. It is 
a question of art, not of ornithology.” 


Poetry. 

I am.the reality of things that seem; 

The great transmuter, melting loss to gain, 

Languor to love, and fining joy from pain. 

I am the waking, who am called the dream; 

I am the sun, all light reflects my gleam; 

I am the altar-fire within the fane; 

I am the force of the refreshing rain; 

I am the sea to which flows every stream. 

I am the utmost height there is to climb; 

I am the truth, mirrored in fancy’s glass; 

I am stability, all else will pass; 

I am eternity, encircling time; 

Kill me, none may; conquer me, nothing can— 

I am God’s soul, fused in the soul of man. 
—Ella Heath, in the Saturday Review. 


Literature. 


In THE HARBOR OF HOPE. 
Elizabeth Blake. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co; $1.25 net.—When Mrs. Blake died 
last year, a sense of loss and sorrow stayed 
long with many who had loved the poet 
through her printed words and had come, 
happily, to know something of the beauty 
of her life and the charm of her personal 
presence. Mrs. Blake was a rare woman, 
gifted with genuine talent for writing and 
blessed with the heart and character that 
alone can give the deepest meanings to litera- 
ture. She brought with her from her native 
Ireland, as Miss Conway aptly says in the 
too brief introduction to this volume of 
poems, ‘‘an instinctive and intense love for 
the high and heroic, the faith and mysticism 
of her race, and all fireside piety and tender- 
ness.”” Like Adelaide Procter she touched 
the hearts of many, who differed widely from 
her theologically, with a new understanding 
of the power and beauty of the Catholic 
faith, thus interpreted in poetry. Mrs. 
Blake was no stranger to sorrow, for she lost 
dearly loved children; but she yielded little 
to grief, keeping to the last her serene, sunny 
temper, her abounding humor, and her clear- 
sighted, ethical judgment. When her chil- 
dren were little she wrote for her own nursery 
brood rhymes that received eager welcome 
in homes all over the country. The thought 
of those days recalls that other gifted woman, 
Ella Farman Pratt, then editor of Wde- 
awake Magazine, She also put down. her 
pen last year and rested from her busy, happy 
life. The two deserved and won the thanks 
of children and mothers made happier by 
their work, and they are not soon to be for- 
gotten, even by those who missed the chance 
of meeting them face to face. Mrs. Blake 
was the friend of many eminent literary 
workers. Dr. Holmes recognized ‘‘the spon- 
taneous and natural expression of lovely 
feeling and sympathy” in her writings and. 
added, as did Whittier and many others, to 
their appreciation of her. work their friend- 
ship for the woman."7She was deeply inter- 
ested in the advance of humanity and her 
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words written for the peace movement are 
still anjinfluence to -help it on. In these 
poems one finds delight in the world of beauty 
and service, tender counsel to little children, 
a few ballads and legends, thoughtful sonnets 
that speak deep sympathy for the toiling and 
aspiring, and lovely Celtic fancies that are 
perhaps the most truly poetic of all. Some 
of these poems we hope to give from time to 
time to readers of the Christian Regisier. 
One only we quote,—‘‘A Portrait.” 


‘“‘Where she doth walk, the common street 
Grows fragrant as her footsteps pass, 
As where one treads with careless feet 
On violets hidden in the grass; 


“‘ And when she speaks, within a land 
Of rare delight doth fancy roam, 
As if on some far distant strand 
To homesick hearts came sound of home.” 


MOTHER BICKERDYKE. By Florence Shaw 
Kellogg. Chicago Unity Publishing Com- 
pany.—Mother Bickerdyke, nurse in the 
Civil War, held her commission, as she once 
told Mary Livermore, from the Lord God 
Almighty to do all she could for every miser- 
able creature who came in her way. Never 
was a commission more nobly fulfilled, and 
the memory of this brave, tender, strong- 
willed, warm-hearted, divinely competent 
woman brightens war stories like a golden 
thread in a sombre weaving. Rev. Jenkin 
Lioyd Jones was one of her army boys, and 
the introduction which he contributes to Mrs. 
Kellogg’s story is a splendid tribute of grati- 
tude and affection to one who deserved the 
best her boys could give in return for her 
unswerving fidelity to their interests, She 
served her apprenticeship in motherhood 
by caring for four children adopted by her 
marriage to their father, two of her own, two 
homeless nephews, and relays of orphans sent 
westward from the Five Points Mission of 
New York. In 1861 she began her career 
as army nurse. Stories of her efficiency are 
innumerable. She protected her boys from 
official selfishness and kept her delicacies 
and comforts for those for whom they were 
intended. ‘“‘Who is the complainant?” asked 
Gen. Sherman once of an officer. ‘That 
-meddlesome old woman from the North,” 
was the answer. ‘“‘Oh, well, I can do noth- 
ing for you : she outranks me,” the general 
hastened. to declare. She looked after her 
boys with marvellous executive power. Her 
great raid on the farmers of Northern Illinois 
enabled her to take, in less than twenty days, 
two hundred cows and upwards of a thousand 
laying hens to her sick camp of 15,000 souls 
in Memphis. Many are the good stories told 
of her wit, her resource, her marvellous con- 
trol of others. Mrs. Kellogg knew her well 
in her later years, and has managed to put 
into these chapters the personal touch that 
makes the story real and warm and human. 
It is a story that ought to make its way 
wherever interest is still felt in the events 
of our Civil War, wherever readers'glow with 
love of love and admiration for selfless de- 
votion. 


DISCOVERIES IN HEBREW, GAELIC, GOTHIC, 
ANGLO-SAXON, LATIN, BASQUE, AND OTHER 
Caucasic LaNGuAGES. By Allison Emery 
Drake, some time University Fellow in Anglo- 
Saxon in Columbia University, Denver: 
The Herrick Book and Stationery Company; 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & 
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Co —The demand for the linguistic” unity 
of the human race is a persistent one. In 
every generation books appear demonstrating 
the identity of various groups of languages. 
A couple of generations ago a missionary in 
West Africa found that difficult Greek words 
might be explained from the Yoruban tongue. 
Very recently another missionary has under- 
taken to show that the Malay-Polynesian 
languages are essentially Semitic. A num- 
ber of attempts have been made to demon- 
strate the identity of the Semitic and the 
Aryan languages, among which the one hav- 
ing the nearest approach to scientific form 
was that of Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch, but he 
afterward withdrew from the investigation, 
holding it useless. Dr. Drake recognizes the 
ill success of former attempts, but thinks he 
has discovered the key His system is 
simple: with each Hebrew word he compares 
any word that he can find in any other of 
his languages, with a very liberal provision 
of interchange of consonants. He confines 
himself to Caucasic languages: there is no 
reason why he should not include’ Egyptian, 
Hottentot, Tataric, and Japanese. Such 
bald comparisons of words are not only futile 
as regards the writer’s aim, but favor and 
employ a false philological method, and are 
likely to allure tyros into devious and dan- 
gerous paths 


Miscellaneous. 

Clark’s Boston Blue Book for 1908 is a 
handsome, compact volume of nearly eight 
hundred pages, which makes no impression 
of bulkiness or overcrowding. It contains 
the names and addresses of over twenty thou- 
sand residents of Boston, Jamaica Plain, 
Brookline, Charlestown, and Cambridge, 
arranged both alphabetically and by streets, 
and a Boston club directory with lists of 
members, 


William de Morgan’s new novel is likely to 
call still wider attention to his earlier books, 
Joseph Vance and Alice-for-Short, though 
these have made their way steadily since the 
first critic pronounced the latter the sanest, 
truest, freshest book since Henry Esmond 
and David Copperfield. A suburbanite has 
been beguiling his half hour in the cars lately 
by reading Alice in instalments. ‘‘I see you 
are interested in de Morgan” said a friend to 
him the other day. “They tell me that the 
English department at Harvard is. boom- 
ing that man now.” ‘‘Yes,” answered the 
other rather regretfully, ‘“‘so my boy was say- 
ing last night; but, nevertheless, it’s a mighty 
good story.” 


That the Boston Public Library continues 
to grow is attested by the increased size of its 
recently published Annual List which con- 
tains nearly fifty more pages of titles of new 
books than the list for the year preceding. 
These useful and inexpensive catalogues are 
unique, for no other large library undertakes 
to give its constituents a yearly consolidated 
list of its acquisitions of the world’s best 
literature. The classification is designedly 
simple: a synopsis makes its use easier, 
and the index of authors and subjects helps 
out when the reader is baffled to find a par- 
ticular work among the eight thousand or 
more here recorded. An examination of 
these pages (printed and bound in_the li- 
brary’s own offices) reveals how normal is 
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the growth of a large institution under favor- 
ing conditions. From year to year each sub- 
ject is carefully considered and needed books 
purchased so as to preserve the symmetry 
of the entire collection. No one confined 
at home by illness, or unable by pressure 
to go often to the library or its many 
branches and stations, can complain that 
he has no means of ‘‘keeping up”’ with the 
new books, when for five cents he can have a 
record of each year’s intellectual output 
throughout the world. 


Magazines. 


The February issue of the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics (published for Harvard 
University by Geo. H. Ellis Co., Boston) opens 
with an elaborate article by Prof. Veblen 
of Stanford University on the Economic 
System of Prof. J. B. Clark. That system, 
which has so much vogue at the present time 
in this country, is a singularly optimistic one, 
implying that the drift of existing arrange- 
ments is toward just distribution of wealth 
and toward the remuneration of labor and 
capital according to their specific products. 
Veblen takes issue sharply, and criticises 
incisively the methods and results reached 
by Clark. Those who are interested in the 
fundamentals of economic justice will find 
the paper of great value. In the same issue 
Mr. F. E. McLain discussed the street rail- 
ways of Philadelphia, and points out what 
enormous profits have been secured by those 
who captured franchises. The same clique 
that secured control of the street railways of 
New York and Chicago got hold of,those of 
Philadelphia also, In fact, it was,a Phila- 
delphia gang which later entered the other 
cities. Mr. McLain follows the story in de- 
tails,—the process of stock watering and stock 
manipulation, and the accumulation of huge 
fortunes by the adroit and unscrupulous 
speculators. Another contribution to cur- 
rent economic questions is by Prof. Smith of 
the University of Pennsylvania, who analyzes 
the cause of the profits of steel making in the 
United States. This means, of course, the 
giant Steel Corporation, which Mr. Smith 
shows to have earned about a dollar of profit 
for every dollar which it spent in wages. 
Such extraordinary gains can be made only 
in periods of unusual activity like 1906, and 
are not likely to last indefinitely, But they 
are none the less indicative of the remark- 
able profitableness of the huge chain of opera- 
tions which the steel trust controls, A very 
striking contribution is from Prof. Hollander 
of Johns Hopkins University. He states the 
results of a new method of taxation in Mary- 
land, which is precisely like the method now 
suggested for Massachusetts by the Tax 
Commission whose report has just been pre- 
sented to the legislature. In Maryland a 
moderate flat tax on securities (roughly, 
four dollars in the thousand) was substituted 
for the familiar system of taxation at the 
local rate. The result was an enormous in- 
crease both in the revenue and in honesty. 
The assessed valuation in Baltimore, which 
had been only $6,000,000 under the 
old system, rose at once to $60,000,000 
in 1896, and in recent years has raised 
the sum of $150,000,000, The lower -rate, 
in other words, has been much more produc- 
tive of revenue, and has caused much more 
general and more honest declaration of as- 
sessable property by the taxpayers. 
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A Fair Romance. 


Right haughtily she swept about—the Lady Ermyntrude, 

And twined her jewels in her hair, and vowed, in lofty mood, 

She’d never wed the ancient Earl, for all his titles clear; 

Quoth she: ‘What think you, Hildegarde?” And I re- 
plied: “My dear— 

I weary of these castle walls—let us adjourn outside: 

Pray order our gold coach-and-four, that we may take a 
ride!” 

“An old romance!” I hear you say. Perhaps you’d never 


guess 


The ‘‘castle” was our attic room, the dames myself and 
Bess, 

With bits of glass and shaving-curls for jewels bright and 
rare, 

And Grandma’s dresses from the trunk all that we had 
to wear! i 

And for the real, true Hildegardes and Ermyntrudes I 
grieve— 


Because they never had such fun—I firmly do believe! 
—Laura Simmons, in Lippincott’s. 


The Kidnapping of Lucy. 


BY H. J. WRIGHT. 


‘““What perfect stair-steps!’’ laughed Aunt 
Lucy, as her six little nephews and nieces 
stood before her in a row, arranged according 
to age, the baby steadied by mamma’s hand. 
“ve gone up the stairs correctly; now let’s 
see if I can go down again: Robbie is eleven, 
Bennie is nine, Ellen is seven—”’ 

“No, she’s eight! she’s eight!” chimed 
several eager voices. 

“T had a birthday yesterday,” Ellen an- 
nounced proudly. 

“Oh, I knew there wasa break in the 
series somewhere!” said Aunt Lucy, with 
a comical pretence of vexation. 

‘And I’m half past nine,” objected Bennie. 

“JT can’t possibly undertake fractions the 
first day, Bennie. Now let me begin again: 
Rob is eleven, Bennie is nine, Ellen is eight, 
not seven, Mary is five, Lucy is three, and 
Bertie is one. There!’’ Aunt Lucy clapped 
her hands in triumph, and the children all 
joined in the applause. Baby Bertie shouted 
“Pat-pat-pat,” evidently thinking this was 
“pat-a-cake” on a large scale. 

“Now I’m sure I’ll not make a mistake 
again,” said Aunt Lucy. Sitting down in a 
big arm-chair, she coaxed little Lucy and the 
baby both into her lap, and gathered the 
other children about her. 

Aunt Lucy was a kindergarten teacher in a 
distant city. She had just come back, after 
five years’ absence, to spend a summer at 
the old farm with her sister, the mother of 
the six little children. She was tired from 
her long journey, and mamma urged her to 
send the children away; but she could not 
be persuaded to let one of them go. 

She asked about their books and toys, 
their work and their play. She told them 
stories of her kindergarten children in the 
big city. She knew funny little rhymes to 
say on the baby’s fingers, and she had to 
repeat them times innumerable. 

At last mamma said positively that Aunt 
Lucy must go and rest for an hour before 
supper, so she regretfully released her little 
captives, and went upstairs with mamma 
to the spare room. 

After supper papa built a big fire in the 
sitting-room fireplace; for one of those 
“cold spells,” which often follow the first 
warm days of June, had come suddenly upon 
them, and every one was shivering. 
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They gathered around the bright fire after 


the evening work was done, and baby Bertie 


had been tucked away in mamma’s bed- 


room, just back of the sitting-room, Aunt 
Lucy and mamma “visited,” and papa 
occasionally read aloud an interesting bit 
of news from his paper brought over the 
rural route that day. One item was a star- 
tling account of the kidnapping of a child in 
St. Louis. The child had been lured from 
his home three days before, and carried away. 
Not a trace of the kidnappers had been 
found, though threatening letters were re- 
ceived from them through the mails. The 
poor parents were frantic. 

As he read the children drew uneasily 
nearer their mother and father. Little Ellen, 
with an anxious look on her childish face, 


said, ‘‘I hope the kidnappers won’t get any 
They all laughed at her 


of our children.” 
motherly tone. 

“They won’t come away out here, Ellen,” 
papa assured her. 


“And if that little boy had stayed in the 
house and gone to bed, he’d have been all 
right, now,” said mamma, with meaning 
emphasis, taking a lamp and starting up- 


stairs. 
“That means ‘bye-bye’ for you children, 


without a doubt,” laughed Aunt Lucy, slid- 


ing little Lucy from her lap. With a hug 
and a kiss she bade each one good-night and 
watched them up the stairs—Rob and 
Bennie ahead, then Ellen leading her two 
little sisters by the hand. : 

When mamma came back, she and Aunt 
Lucy had a long, quiet talk together. It was 
quite late when Aunt Lucy finally went up- 
stairs. She paused a moment at the first 
door and peeped in at Rob and Bennie, rosy 
and smiling in their slumber. At the next 
door she went in and looked at the little girls, 
all three fast asleep in one bed, with Lucy in 
the middle. They looked rather crowded, 
Aunt Lucy thought, and she decided to take 
little Lucy in bed with her. 

She went into the spare room, put the lamp 
on the bureau, and opened the bed. Then 
she went softly back, very gently drew Lucy 


out from under the covers, and carried her 


into the other room without waking either 


Ellen or Mary. 
Lacy half opened her eyes as she sank into 


the cold bed. But when Aunt Lucy whis- 


pered, ‘Don’t you want to sleep with 
auntie?’’ she smiled and dropped asleep 
again. Soon all was dark, and Aunt Lucy 


was asleep, too, with her arms around her 


little namesake. 

The clock was striking one, two, three, 
when Ellen woke up shivering. The bed 
clothes had slipped down and her arms were 
very cold. She drew up the covers, and 
“snuggled” over to her sisters to get warm, 

“There seems to be so much room in the 
bed,”’ she thought, and reaching out softly she 
felt Mary’s long braids of hair. But where 
were Lucy’s short curls? 

“‘She must be down at the foot of the bed,” 
thought Ellen, for Lucy often “followed the 
covers”? when they slid away. Ellen felt 
carefully all over the bed, but Lucy was not 
there. 

‘‘She’s fallen out on the floor! she’ll catch 
her death of cold!” whispered motherly little 
Ellen anxiously to herself. She crept out of 
bed very cautiously, so as not to awaken 
Mary, and felt all around and under the bed. 
Still no: Lucy! 
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She began to be frightened. She crept 
all over the floor on her hands and knees, 
never thinking how cold she was. Suddenly 
a terrible thought made her little heart stop 
beating for a moment. ‘The kidnappers. 
They’ve got her! Oh, my dear little sister!” 

Once more she crept all around the room 
in the darkness, feeling in the closet and in 
every corner; but no Lucy could she find. 
Trembling with fear and cold, she slowly felt 
her way downstairs to her mother’s room. 

“Mamma, mamma!”’ she called in a loud 
whisper. 

“What, dearie? Are you sick?” asked 
mamma, awake in an instant. 

“Q mamma! Lucy’s gone! The kid- 
nappers have got her!” came the trembling 
answer. 

“Lucy. gone!” exclaimed mamma in an 
incredulous tone. 

“Yes, I’ve hunted under the bed and all 
over the room. She’s been kidnapped, 
mamma! I’m sure she has!” and Ellen 
burst into shivering sobs. . 

“Have you looked in Aunt Lucy’s room ?” 
asked mamma suddenly. “Don’t cry, dar- 
ling. I’m sure we'll find Lucy all right.” 

Mamma lit a small night lamp, and wrap- 
ing a’ shawl about Ellen, they both went 
softly up to Aunt Lucy’s room. ‘There lay 
the missing child, fast asleep in Aunt Lucy’s 
arms! 

“Aunt Lucy kidnapped her, didn’t she, 
mamma ?”’ whispered Ellen, with a nervous 
little laugh, after they had left the room. 
“T ought to have thought of that, but I 
didn’t.” 

Mamma covered Ellen up snug and warm 
again beside Mary, and put a hot brick 
at her feet. ‘‘We’re in more danger of colds 
than of kidnappers, dear. Now go to sleep, 
my little girlie’; and mamma left her with 
a tender kiss. 

Next morning there was great excitement 
when the family heard from mamma the 
story of Ellen’s fright and her brave search 
in the dark. Aunt Lucy was so conscience 
stricken she could hardly keep from crying. 
“You poor, little, abused darling!” she said, 
tearfully, taking Ellen in her arms. ‘Can 
you ever forgive your thoughtless auntie? I 
never dreamed of your waking up before 
morning, when I’d taken Lucy out without 
waking you. I’m so sorry, dear. Will you 
forgive me, if I’ll promise never, never to 
steal Lucy away again?” 

“Yes, Vl forgive you this time, Aunt 
Lucy,” said Ellen earnestly. Then she 
added, with a roguish smile, ‘‘You may steal 
her again if you want to, auntie. I won’t 
be scared next time, now I know we have a 
kidnapper of our own right here in the 
house!” 


The Wonder-box. 


“Good-bye, little maid! Take good care 
of mamma, and have as nice a time as you 
can, And oh, that reminds me! Here is 
a box that grandma and the aunties sent for 
you. They said it was a wonder-box.” 

Papa kissed Maidie, embraced mamma, 
put a package done up in dark red wrapping- 
paper down on the seat, and hurried out, 
just as the cars began to steam away on 
their long, long journey from New York ~ 
to California. Mother and Maidie rather 
dreaded the long days before them, 

“A wonder-box, mamma!” cried Maidie 
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She had waved {good-bye and kissed her 
hand to papa, and now was reminded of 
the box, because she tried to sit down on 
it. “What can that be?” 

“A box to wonder about, I should say,” 
replied mamma. She was thinking of the 
tiresome journey, and decided that the sur- 
prise-box should not be opened until Maidie 
grew very weary, in the late afternoon, She 
had always tried to teach her little daughter 
to splice out her joys and make them last 
as long as possible. 

“Tt will keep us busy wondering all day, 
I think. Let us guess what is in it before 
we open it, dear. It will be all the nicer 
if you wait a while, and you’ve got your 
new doll to play with. You must get ac- 
quainted with her, you know.” 

So while Maidie examined her new doll’s 
clothing, they talked and wondered and 
guessed what could be in the wonder-box, 

“Anyway, it’s something nice, I know,” 
said Maidie, ‘for grandma and the aunties 
always do have such fine surprises,”’ 

Then her mother would call her attention 
to the beautiful things to be seen from the 
window, and so the hours flew past. 

By the time the new doll was named, and 
Maidie had guessed every single thing she 
could think of, from doughnuts to story- 
books, it was lunch-time. They had a gay 
meal out of the lunch-box mamma had pre- 
pared. Then Maidie had a nap, and woke 
up much refreshed. 

“JT don’t think travelling is so tiresome as 
you said, mamma,” she remarked, several 
times, But about four o’clock in the after- 
noon she asked, wearily, ““Have we got 
to be on the train forever, mamma?” 

Then mamma reached up and got the 
wonder-box, and Maidie clapped her hands, 
for she had forgotten all about it. 

Inside the red paper was a heavy paste- 
board box, holding several smaller boxes 
and bundles. On the top lay-a letter telling 
that the wonder-box contained a gift for 
each of the six days of their journey. It 
was called a wonder-box because grandma 
and the aunties knew how Maidie would 
wonder and guess each day about what was 
in the next day’s package. Each was 
~ numbered, and on no account was a package 

to be opened until the right day! 

The first day’s gift was a blank book, made 
by sewing some sheets of thick white paper 
together, making large square pages. The 
book was sewed into a blue bristol-board 
cover, on which had been pasted the picture 
of a train of cars. Under this was printed in 
gilt, ‘‘A Little Traveller’s Diary,’ and at 
the head of each of the six leaves a date had 
been written. A pencil was tied to this 
book with a long blue ribbon. 

“Tt is to hold the record of your journey, 
dear,” said mamma. “What clever aunties 
my little girl has! You can write down all 
about our trip in this book. It will be some- 
thing pleasant to do every day, and if I 
were you I’d begin now, because to-day is 
almost gone,” 

So Maidie, with mamma’s help, put into the 
book all the things that had happened 
since morning in the car; how she had got 
acquainted with a little boy and girl there; 

. how she had treated them to some of the 
fruit papa had got for her; how at one station 
where the train stopped, a big dog jumped 
from a carriage and tried to follow his master 
and mistress on the train, and how sad he 
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seemed when the coachman caught him 
and put him back into the carriage. Ever 
so many things had happened that Maidie 
wanted to put into her diary. 

The next day she found that her wonder- 
box package held blunt-end scissors and 
paper, eand sheets of dolls and furniture 
to cut out. So she spent a busy and happy 
day. ‘The third day’s package held a book- 
slate, with pencil attached, and a box of 
colored crayons. Then “playing school” 
was the great game, and Maidie’s new friends 
knew just how to help at that. The only 
trouble was that the little boy always wanted 
to be the “‘principal,’’? and he would punish 
the dolls too often. 

The fourth day was spent mostly in read- 
ing, for that day’s gift from the wonder-box 
was marked ‘‘a traveller’s roll.’ It was a 
strip of Manila paper as wide as a magazine 
page, and two or three yards long, when un- 


|rolled. On it were pasted stories, verses, 
| pictures, and puzzles from children’s maga- 


zines. As Maidie read them she rolled the 


| part she had read, so the paper need be open 


only the space of a page or so. 

The fifth day’s package was a little box 
full of travelling things for Maidie’s doll— 
a tiny towel and wash-cloth, tied round a 
little square of soap, a silk hand-bag with 
a cunning handkerchief in it, a tiny Jap- 
anese fan, doll’s size, and a scrap of a bottle 
containing cologne water. 

The last day’s gift was the best of all, so 
Maidie thought. It was a doll’s folding 
bed, with a little doll in it, and was made 
out of a spool-box covered with plain paper. 
If you try to open one at one end, holding 
the lid and box together at the other, you 
will see what a nice doll’s folding bed it 
makes. And inside were a tiny mattress, 
sheets, and blanket, and the doll was dressed 
in a flannel lounging-robe. 

When Maidie and mamma reached San 
Francisco, you may be sure that they car- 
ried the wonder-box carefully from the train 
with them. 

Maidie called it her ‘‘magic box,” for it 
had made the long-dreaded six days seem 
like three.—Anme Wallis McCullough, in 
Youth's Companion, 


The Cherry-colored Kitten. 


Barbara sat on the front steps playing 
with a big stuffed cat that Auntie Grace 
had given her on her birthday. Pretty soon 
she heard the gate slam, and saw Uncle Bob 
coming up the walk. 

“Hello, Barbara, why don’t you have a 
truly kitten that will say ‘meow’ and play 
with its tail instead of that old calico thing?” 

“T love my kitty,’ said Barbara, and 
hugged it tighter than ever. é 

“We've got three little kitties at our house, 
a white one, a yellow one and a—cherry- 
colored one, Don’t you want one?” 

“Yes, please,” answered Barbara politely. 

“Well, then, what color would you like 
best?”’ asked Uncle Bob. ‘‘White, yellow, 
or—cherry-colored ?” 

“Cherry-colored, I guess,’’ answered Bar- 
bara. And Uncle Bob went whistling down 
the street. 

When Barbara went into the house, she 


‘asked her mother what color “cherry-color” 


was, and her mother said that it was a very 
pretty shade of deep pink. So Barbara 
thought she was going to have a pink cat, 
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and she told the little girl next door and the 
little boy across the street all about it, and 
promised to show them the wonderful kitten 
as soon as it came. ~ 

One day Uncle Bob came running up the 
steps and asked Barbara what she supposed 
he had in his pocket. ‘Oh, I know—my 
kitten!” said Barbara. And, sure enough, 
he put his hand in his pocket and pulled out 
a dear little black kitten. 

“That isn’t mine,” said Barbara. 
is a pink kitten: you said so.” 

“No, indeed: I said ‘cherry-colored. 
laughed Uncle Bob. ‘‘All cherries aren’t 
the same color; some of them are black, 
just like the kitten.” 

At first Barbara was so disappointed that 
she did not want the kitten at all, but it was 
such a dear little thing that she soon began 
to love it. She carried it in to her mother 
and told her the whole story. Her mother 
gave her a piece of beautiful pink ribbon to 
tie around the kitten’s neck and advised 
Barbara to name it ‘‘Cherry.” Barbara 
did so, and now she thinks that black is the 
prettiest color in the world for a kitten.— 
Emily Williams, in Good Housekeeping. 


“Mine 
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A Spanish Cow. 


It was the first cow we had seen in Spain, 
and she had every right to be the haughty 
creature she was. A girl led her about the 
plaza at dusk, milking a thimbleful of the 
rare beverage at the house of the custom- 
ers, and it is hard to say which of. the 
three concerned was the most proud—the 
one who sold, the one who bought, or the 
one who gave the milk. She of the bovine 
race was decorated with an old chenille- 
fringed curtain, and, as though that was 
not enough to boast of, pulled along the 
streets a very unruly but bouncing daughter. 
The calf was tied to the tail of the cow by a 
rope, and had already learned the ineffable 
joy of hanging limp and being dragged by 
her fond parent. Fortunately, the rope was 
not too long for disciplinary purposes, and 
when exasperated beyond all polite ad- 
monition, the cloven hoof of the mother set 
the daughter upon her feet once more,— 
Harper’s, 


A little girl had a sofa pillow for a horse, 
and had ridden on it to her mother’s knee. 
“Horsy is thirsty, mamma,” she said. 
The mother brought a glass of water, but 
the little one carefully emptied it before 
offering the glass to her pillow. ‘‘A per- 
tended horse ought to drink pertended 
water,” she remarked gravely,—Harper’s 
Weekly. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order. 
GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 
AND CALLOUS SPOTS 
yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath 
after violent exercise. 
ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Service Pensions. 


We proposed several years ago a plan for 
service pensions, which. was not adopted, 
partly because of divided counsel at the 
meeting of the National Conference four years 
ago. A different plan was undertaken by 
the Unitarian Association and over a hun- 
dred thousand dollars raised; but there was 
no provision made for a service pension. 
The plan originated by the Worcester Asso- 
ciation is now before the public and a hun- 
dred ministers have already accepted it. 
Although it was not the plan which we at 
first favored, we have fallen in with the rest 
in the hope that out of it the right thing will 
ultimately come. There has been some 
active criticism, and we have held back two 
letters on the subject, thinking it to be not 
desirable to stir the matter further until the 
first canvass was completed. But as the 
ministers in the Connecticut Valley wish to 
be heard, and as Mr. Kent, the secretary of 
the society, has replied to them and to other 
protesting ministers, we print these two com- 
munications which probably cover the whole 
ground. EDITOR. 


To the Officers of the Unitarian Service Pen- 
ston Society:— 

At a meeting of the Connecticut Valley 
Ministerial Association held this day, the 
proposed plan for a service pension was 
carefully considered. When it was voted 
to submit the constitution and plan of the 
society to a committee of five laymen, it was 
thought that some of the most objectionable 
features would be remedied. In the cir- 
cular letter recently issued we find that 
few, if any, of these features have been 
eliminated. While we sympathize heartily 
with the main purpose of the society, we feel 
that, as long as these features remain, this 
purpose must fail of realization. Believing 
this, it will be difficult for’ a conscientious 
minister to bring the appeal before his con- 
gregation. 

Among the obvious defects we would cite 
the following ;— 

1. The plan involves a mingling of a pen- 
sion and a-mutual benefit. The latter, if 
desirable, should be provided and admin- 
istered by the ministers themselves. The 
former should be provided by the churches 
and administered by their representatives. 
The attempt to mix the two must result in 
confusion. 

2. The plan does not necessitate the re- 
tirement of the beneficiary. To ask min- 
isters to contribute to a fund, a portion of 
which is to be added to the salaries of min- 
isters still in active service, is unreasonable 
and unjust. 

3. The plan makes no provision for en- 
forced retirement through physical or mental 
incapacity at an earlier age than sixty-five. 

4. The plan does not remove the “stigma 
of charity,” if charity carries a stigma, but 
veils it by a euphemistic phrase. The charity 
of living men, and in many cases of men who 
can ill afford it, is substituted for the charity 
of those who, out of ample means, have given 
permanent expression to their solicitude for 
the future of our ministers. Furthermore, 
in its ingenious concealment of the true 
character of the benefit proposed, it casts 
a stigma upon human brotherhood. It 
conveys the idea that there is dishonor and 
shame in accepting help which is actually 
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needed, and is offered in sincere affection and 
regard. 

5. It will be found, in practice, that the 
funds will not be distributed among the 
whole group, irrespective of need. Those 
whose needs are already adequately provided 
for will not consent to benefit by the contribu- 
tions of men who have given their mitte out 
of salaries altogether inadequate for their 
present needs. These more favored brethren 
may go through the form of receiving the 
pension, but only to return it to the fund. 
Thus the old distinction between those who 
are dependent and those who are not will 
survive. 

6. The solution will be only temporary. 
At the very outset the plan may enlist a 
majority of our ministry. For a time the 
enthusiasm of a new movement may blind 
them to the above defects, but unless these 
defects are remedied sooner or later, interest 
will wane, the plan will be abandoned, and 
the last condition will be worse than the first. 

The Service Pension Society has not yet 
gone so far that it cannot retrace its steps and 
inaugurate a plan which shall be both busi- 
ness-like and just. Itis better to acknowledge 
a mistake than to persevere in a mistaken 
attempt to solve a great problem. We 
respectfully request the executive commit- 
tee of the society to give the matter their 
consideration and to remedy the above 
defects in order that their appeal to the 
loyalty of their brother ministers may meet 
with no half-hearted response. 


Rev. George Kent sends the following 
communication :— 


While as secretary of our Service Pension 
Society I have written a word of explanation 
to a good many of our men, I find that the 
published accounts and correspondence have 
been so largely overlooked that I venture to 
review the ground at the risk of repeating 
what has been already better said. 

The Worcester Association of our min- 
isters, which by its long and active continu- 
ance and the very close affiliation of its 
churches has developed the strongest pos- 
sible fraternal spirit, made the beginning of 
our society. Its members could not fail to 
note how much the justice and need of a 
pension system for our ministry was dis- 
cussed and urged. But asno one, year after 
year, did anything to undertake it, they 
finally decided to make the beginning them- 
selves. Once initiated the brethren at large 
have so actively entered into the enterprise 
that the Worcester men are glad to find them- 
selves an inconspicuous minority. 

From the very start expert advice was 
carefully obtained, and I think I can assert, 
without error, that every plan which has 
been suggested before or since ‘our organiza- 
tion has been put to this skilled examination, 
and the system that successfully endured 
the test was the one we have adopted. 

It is in view of that expert advice that I 
must emphasize, as strongly as I can, that we 
have not adopted any scheme of mutual or 
endowment insurance. While some would 
insist on this as “‘business,’’ we have not been 
able to find any one to tell us how five hun- 
dred men, on rather meagre salaries, can pos- 
sibly create an adequate insurance fund 
to pension themselves as they reach the age 
of sixty-five. Especially so, if their foremost 
aim is to do something for their brethren 
who have already reached that age. With 
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gratitude and awe we shall welcome any 
scheme, by which to work such a wonder, 
honestly. What we found we could do was 
to testify in a practical way to our recogni- 
tion of the well-earned right of our aged 
brethren to such security as our fellowship 
could afford against an impoverished and 
painful close of life. We realized the neces- 
sity of such an example to the just and 
generous, but apparently unawakened, con- 
science of our church people. I believe I 
represent the overwhelming if not, indeed, 
the only sentiment. amongst us in under- 
taking an enterprise, when I say that our own 
personal interest was not inour minds. Most 
of us, in fact, were young men with that 
interest of our own as remote as old age al- 
ways seems to youth. Our single object was 
(and may I not say it is?) to do justly and 
considerately by our aged fellows, trusting 
without anxiety that, when we stand in their 
places, others will do the same by us. Weare 
just a companionship of givers, not a society 
of self-insurers, and we ask this 1 
cent. of each man’s salary, not as if bar- 
gaining to buy him a $500 annuity at sixty- 
five, but that we who know so well the try- 
ing conditions that exist among most of our 
older men may actually begin the thing that 
ought to be done. 

I would offer a word of warning against 
an overestimate of 1 per cent. of our 
salaries. It is really a very small pro- 
portion and a very small amount, and it 
can’t be expected to work miracles. We are 
not going to make any very great demands 
upon the strength of our giving it. Nor 
need we entertain a very grievous sense of 
loss if we ourselves do not ultimately profit 
by it. That amount can hardly be required 
to insure our widows and orphans in case 
we die, to provide for us in case our strength 
shall prematurely fail, to pension us at any 
rate in our old age, and at the same time 
provide for aur aged brethren right along. 
That is demanding altogether too much of,an 
average contribution by us of $12 a year. 
But, if any one will tell us how to do it, we 
shall instantly adopt the scheme. There is 
nothing unalterable about our society. 

Our feeling is that if our Pension Society 
becomes able in due time to furnish the funds 
for those who, by service, become entitled to a 
pension at sixty-five, the two existing so- 
cieties, created for the purpose and relieved 
of the draft upon their funds of the old-age 
pensions they are paying now, will be amply 
able to relieve all other cases of necessity 
amongst us. Death, disease, accident,—the 
title to relief which they create is. every- 
where allowed. It is only old age that is 
thrust aside from the opportunities for self- 
support and its years of service ignored as a 
title to any further payment. 

I get an occasional intimation that some 
of our brethren who are not worthy may 
profit by our plan. That may be true. 
But, while we are favored with the criticism, 
no one favors us with a device sufficiently 
omniscient and infallible to enable us to sit 
in judgment on our brethren, and we are under 
the necessity, by no means a painful one, 
of treating them all as honorable and faith- 
ful men. 

Again, it is asked what inducement our 
society is offering to young men who are 
asked to sacrifice 1 per cent. of their 
meagre salaries for forty years with nothing 
held out to them but our hope of a pension 
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at the end of that long term. Our young 
men don’t seem to be needing even that in- 
ducement. But, again, I must offer the re- 
minder that 1 per cent. of one’s yearly 
salary is not a sacrifice for which a modest 
and rational man insists on very large re- 
turns. If we succeed, the young man will 
get a larger amount in the first year’s pen- 
sion that he draws, than he has paid in all 
the forty years out of his meagre salary! 

- I am also questioned as to the men who 
have a salary and a parsonage. We con- 
sider that a parsonage is to be estimated toa 
reasonable amount as additional salary. 
To illustrate from my own case: I have the 
parsonage and I pay $400 a year rent for it. 
If I had it in addition to my salary I should 
consider my salary $400 larger. Can’t we 
leave that to each man’s sense of what is 
tight? No parsonage, however princely (!) 
should be calculated beyond a reasonable 
proportion of one’s salary. 

But we have felt that all these matters 
can be properly and easily adjusted. We 
are not making binding contracts with some 
insurance company. No, not even with 
our pensioners. We are free to change and 
improve. We are joining ourselves together 
to initiate a just and considerate care for 
the aged men of our fellowship, and any 
modifications or improvements in our 
methods that may be suggested can be 
adopted at the will of the members. The 
call just now is not to a consideration of our 
own remote personal interests, or of the prob- 
lems that may later have to be dealt with. 

The call just now is for the enlistment of 
our men in the cause, for the immediate and 
self-forgetting service that existing condi- 
tions make so urgent, and for the confi- 
dence in one another that will trust our so- 
ciety to adjust itself—as it has been pur- 
posely famed to do—to every Porsble better- 
ment in its aim and method. 

We want men who believe in our general 
principle to join us and set us right from 
the inside, rather than to stand aloof and 
pitch into us from the outside. 

We are all rather poor and very busy men, 
and our one recourse must be to our fellow- 
feeling and to our faith in one another as 
wanting to do the very best we can. 


Miss Elizabeth G. Huidekoper. 


At the age of ninety-two Miss Huidekoper 
ceased from her labors after a life of rare 
beauty and uséfulness. Although in the 
ordinary sense she was not a public character, 
such as those to whom we feel obliged to con- 
fine the memorials that we publish, yet to 
our Unitarian communion, and to at least 
half of our ministers, she represented that 
which was noblest and best in private and 
denominational life. On the evening of 
February 5, at a service held in her memory 
in Divinity Chapel of the Meadville Theologi- 
cal School, which her father founded, many 
true and beautiful things were said. Prof. 
Gilman and Prof. Barber, out of long and in- 
timate acquaintance, paid eloquent tribute 
to her memory. We give space to the re- 
marks made by President F. C. Southworth 
and the autobiographical record by Prof. 
F, A. Christie. President Southworth said:— 


Miss Elizabeth Huidekoper, whose life we 
have met to-night to commemorate, had been 
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a member of the board of trustees of this 
school since 1875, the chairman of the board 
since 1891, and the generous benefactor and 
friend of the institution since its founda- 
tion. Some of the present student body have 
perhaps never seen her face. Others have 
had but momentary glimpses of it as she sat 
in the window of her home or drove past 
them in the street. Yet even during her 
declining years her life has been bound up 
in a peculiarly intimate way with the life of 
the school, and until the very end her in- 
terest had extended to all the details of its 
administration. 

Miss Huidekoper was a young woman of 
twenty-six, when, in the year 1844, her father 
and her brother Frederic put into effect a 
plan they had had for some time under con- 
sideration of establishing in the then village 
of Meadville a school for the training of 
liberal Christian ministers. From what we 
know of her later life,as well as from the 
testimony of others, it would clearly appear 
that she, like her brothers, entered unre- 
servedly from the very beginning into her 
father’s plans and hopes for the new institu- 
tion. Her father was president of the board 
of trustees until this death, May, 1854. Her 
brother Frederic served the school with con- 
spicuous fidelity from the beginning, first 
as professor of church history and later as 
treasurer. Her brother Edgar acted with 
equal faithfulness and ability as treasurer 
of the school during the first eighteen years of 
its history, and superintended the building 
of Divinity Hall in which we are now hold: 
ing these memorial exercises; and still 


another brother, Alfred, was for many years |. 


the secretary of the board, and from 1874 to 
1891 its president. As with the father, so 
also with the sons, there was an unbroken 
record of devoted service to this institution 
which ended only with the end of life. 

And, when to one after another the final 
summons came and they laid down the duties 
which they had so faithfully discharged, 
though the treasurership had passed to 
younger and stronger hands, it was the 
daughter and the sister upon whose shoulders 
there fell in increasing measure the burdens 
which had heretofore been carried exclusively 
by men. Heretofore no woman had ever 
served upon our board of trustees. In 
1875, however, Miss Huidekoper was elected 
one of its members, and from that time until 
her death she served upon its executive com- 
mittee, succeeding her brother Alfred in 
1891 as president of the board. 

But if Miss Huidekoper accepted these 
appointments for service to this institution 
as a filial and a sisterly duty, let it not be 
for a moment supposed that she considered 
them a burden, or allowed them so to appear 
to others. I am compelled to speak as one 
who knew her only in the period of her 
diminished strength, when her years already 
exceeded fourscore. Even during this latter 
period, however, she has been present, I 
think, with one exception, at every meeting 
of the board as the chairman of its executive 
committee, has given personal attention, so 
far as her strength permitted, with prompt- 
ness and efficiency to the various matters 
which have been brought before her, and has 
taken active personal interest in every 
officer, every student, and every employee 
of the institution. To give a list of her bene- 
factions to the school would be an impos- 
sible task, for no one knows their number 
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or their amount. At the celebration of the 
semi-centennial of the school she presented 
it with two valuable pieces of real estate 
which have served since that time, as before, 
as the homes of two professors. Our pres- 
ent library building was partially her gift. 
Her less conspicuous benefactions, however, 
in money, in service, or supplies of various 
kinds, have been constant and unstinted. 
I know of no call which has been made upon 
her to which she has turned a deaf ear, and 
no possible act of kindness which she has 
refused to perform. But of these more per- 
sonal matters others will speak who have 
known her longer and better than I have. 

Happy the institution which has known 
the unspeakable blessedness of devotion 
such as this throughout its threescore years 
of life! They say that a corporation has no 
soul, but I like to think that a school like 
ours, into which has been poured the priceless 
treasure of such love and loyalty, may take 
in increasing measure out of the lives which 
have been spent in its service something 
akin to human personality, with power to 
awaken in the souls of men an unconquer- 
able desire for what is good and true and a 
corresponding hatred of what is evil; and 
that as it goes about its work in the efforts 
to enable those who seek its precincts to 
point out to other men the way of life, it 
may walk with surer step and. labor with 
serener confidence because such as she have 
lived, 


Prof. Christie followed with a brief ac- 
count of Miss Huidekoper’s life :— 


Elizabeth Gertrude Huidekoper was born 
in Meadville, Jan. 8, 1819, the last child of 
seven, born to Harm Jan and Rebecca Col- 
hoon Huidekoper. Her education was ob- 
tained in the home school-room of Pomona 
Hall, under the direction of tutors who were 
brought by Mr. Huidekoper from Harvard 
and other Eastern colleges. A letter written 
in her thirteenth year shows her spending 
six hours a day in the school-room and re- 
ceiving a vigorous discipline in English 
branches. The course of study was limited 
in range, in comparison with that which girls 
now receive, but it was pursued under the 
guidance of unusual men, many of whom, like 
Andrew Preston Peabody, Ephraim Peabody, 
and John Sullivan Dwight, won subse- 
quent distinction in university or ministerial 
life. Beyond this the only formal training 
received by Miss Huidekoper was in the 
private school of Miss Dewey, a sister of Dr. 
Orville Dewey; but in later years she re- 
called with satisfaction, as an important 
formative influence in her early days, the 
discussions of high themes in the cultivated 
and large-minded circle of her father’s home. 
The early allusions to her are prophetic of 
her later life. When she was not yet sixteen 
her father, in a letter, praises her helpful 
service in calculations, pending the arrival 
of a new clerk. ‘I never felt the value of 
my Lizzie as much as I do at this moment. 
It appears to be her constant study to an- 
ticipate every want and wish of mine. To- 
day she and Malvina are busy making some 
of their poor scholars comfortable.” A 
painstaking sagacity in matters of business, 
a tender devotion to those whom she loved, 
an active sympathy for the poor,—these 
characteristics mentioned of the young girl 
were to be the dominant characteristics of a 
long life. Her qualities appeared again in 
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the first great affliction of her mother’s illness 
and death in 1839. A brother wrote of her 
affectionate devotion to the dying mother 
as that of a ministering angel, and the father 
noted in that ordeal the revelation in his 
ever cheerful, ever happy daughter of a firm, 
strong woman, ‘possessing a power of self- 
control which I have never seen equalled.” 
From the age of sixteen, when she ceased 
from her school life, she entered into the 
activities of the household, and especially 
after the death of her mother was the con- 
stant companion of her father on his journeys 
to Louisville or Boston. In those early days 
of fresh, happy youthfulness she entered into 
the gayeties of social life, and after her father’s 
death, when she established her own home 
on Chestnut Street, she took pleasure in 
making her house the scene of many happy 
hospitalities. This was the natural expres- 
sion of her amiability and friendliness. 
Although possessed of a comfortable fortune, 
she avoided all luxury and cultivated a 
dignified simplicity of life. In all matters 
of business she had wise judgment and a 
grasp of detail, and, to within a few months 
of her end, she kept accounts of all her trans- 
actions with marvellous accuracy of methodi- 
cal precision. With all this she was singu- 
larly free from the preoccupations of ma- 
terial interests. Her methodical life afforded 
her a leisure of time which she devoted to 
the interests and ideals given to her by her 
family inheritance. She was active in the 
life of the Unitarian church which had been 
created through her father’s leadership, 


teaching in its Sunday-school, serving for a! 


long time as the church organist, and busy 
to the very end in its benevolences. For 
many long years she served as chairman of 
the Business Committee of the church, and 
not only contribitted with exceptional .gen- 
erosity to its annual expenses, but led in the 
benefactions which endowed it with the 
parish house and the parsonage. In the 
same spirit she devoted herself to the ideals 
of her father and brothers in fostering the 
welfare of the Meadville Theological School, 
becoming in the latter part of her life the 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
board of trustees, and evidencing. a minute, 
painstaking care of the equipment of its 
buildings, together with a constant annual 
generosity of giving, both of its material 
efficiency and for the personal aid of many 
of its students. She signalized the fiftieth 
anniversary of the school by the gift of two 
properties now occupied as_ professional 
homes. 

This activity was not simply her loyalty 
to family ideals: it sprang from her own 
life of devout and simple piety. Religion 
was to her a life of obedience to the teach- 
ings of Christ, and the spirit of the Master 
had early entered into her instincts and 
character, inspiring her to a constant, ever- 
ready, open-handed philanthropy. She was 
a constant giver to all organized means for 
relieving sickness and destitution, and by 
herself was active in private charities that 
were for the most part hid from view. She 
chose to be not only a donor of money 
for such uses, but a busy worker in the prep- 
aration of garments and comforts for needy 
families, and of many delightful gifts of her 
handiwork for the wide circle of her tender 
affectionateness. Her long experience made 
her sober sagacity the more acute, but left 
her an undiminished cheerfulness, a quiet 
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playfulness of humorous observation, a beau- 
tiful constancy of spontaneous affection. 
If she had disappointments and sufferings, 
these were hid in the firm benignity of her 
life. 

Such was the character that chose above 
all joys the joy of giving, and by the final 
disposal of her estate will perpetuate its in- 


fluence through permanent institutions for 


the comfort of the poor, for the provisions of 
literature to the public, for the training of 
girls in the arts of the home, for the promo- 
tion of theological education and the diffusion 
of liberal religion. 


A Hymn for Child-labor Sunday. 


O God, whose justice is a rod 
That smites our human greed, 
Whose mercy is a healing balm 
For hearts that break and bleed, 
We cry to thee, O Lord, for strength 
To right the wrongs of earth, 
To lift the yokes, to break the bonds, 
That make a curse of birth. 


We pray for all thy little ones, 
Who toil in mine and mill, 
Whose bitter cries of agony 
No clanking wheels can still; 
Whose eyes peer blind in rooms of night, 
By sunlight rays unlit; 
Who choke and sob in poisoned dust 
Of factéry and pit. 


O Father, are these children thine, 
All bent and scarred and maimed, 
With little hands all gnarled and torn, 
With feet all bruised and lamed; 

With lips that never frame a smile, 
With cheeks seared deep with pain, 

With eyes bedimmed and swollen red 
By tears that fall like rain? 


These little ones, our Father, thine— 
Who never play and sing, 

Who ne’er with shouts of gladsome mirth 
Make woods and pastures ring; 

Who know all manhood’s toil and grief, 
Ere manhood’s strength is won, 

Who taste the bitterness of life, 
When life is scarce begun ? 


O Lord, lay bare thy mighty arm, 
Unloose thy vengeance’ flood, 
Smite with thy wrath the lustful greed 
That feeds on children’s blood; 
And in thy mercy from their bonds 
These little ones release, 
And give them air and sun and play, 
And love and joy and peace. 
—John Haynes Holmes. 


The Destruction of the Children. 

We take from the Salem News, Salem, 
Ohio, the following extracts from a sermon 
which Rev. A. Irvine Innes preached on 
Child Labor Day in Unity Church. Mr. 
Innes comprehensively reviewed the con- 
dition of affairs in this country, remarking 
on the rapid increase of child labor in certain 
sections, notwithstanding restrictive legis- 
lation; gave statistics and examples of the 
cruelty practised in defiance of law, with dire 
results to the children and the community; 
showed the differences in legislation among 
the Ohio Valley States, pointing out that 
Ohio holds the lead in wise limitation of 
child labor; and said that by compulsory 
education during nine months in every 
twelve, with industrial training and public 
playgrounds, the child-labor evil would be 
brought very near its end. 

Examining the plea that poor parents need 
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the earnings of yotng children, he slowed 
that in a vast majority of cases the plea was 
founded not on need, but on greed; and that 
in Ohio relief was given by law to really poor 
parents in order that the education of their 
children might be continued, while in other 
States philanthropic agencies accomplished 
the object by means of scholarships. As 
to the excuse of some employers that they 
could not carry on their industries without 
child labor, he proved it groundless, the 
fact being that the best and most successful 
factories in the very industries that were 
loudest in this assertion now employ none 
but adult labor, with improved machinery 
doing the work that used to be done by 
children. In conclusion he said :— 

“We may dismiss from thought the im- 
pudent pretence that the labor of children 
under the age of fourteen is necessary. 
Crime is never necessary; and this forced 
labor of the young, weak, and helpless is 
criminal. You may remember that in 
Lowell’s poem, ‘A Parable,’ the Christ asks 
the rulers and the priests :— 


“Have ye founded your thrones and altars, 
then, 
On the bodies and souls of living men?’ 


“Child labor suggests similar questions. 
Are our money-making manufactures. being 
founded on the bodies and souls of living 
children? Is it on this foundation that our 
national prosperity is to be built? Shall 
it be imagined that upon this can be reared 
the appropriate citizenship of a free re- 
public? Never! we must answer to all such 
questions, and we must make good our 
answer by using all our power to prevent 
such building; for, wherever it is tried, the 
mortar that is mixed with the blood and 


tears of the oppressed will crumble, and the 


walls will fall and crush the builders. 

“‘Of course, if we speak of the ‘children 
being ‘slain,’ the very worst employers of 
the very youngest will indignantly exclaim, 
‘It is false! we do not take their lives.’ 
But I say to them: ‘Yes, you do. You com- 
mit slow murder. If you were to kill an old 
man, you would rob him of only a few years 
of life. But you drain away the blood of the 
children so that they die at the age of thirty 
or forty, if no earlier: were it not for your 
cruelty they might live to be sixty or seventy. 
You rob them of twenty or thirty years of 
life.’ And this is not all. For during the 
years they live, they are physically stunted, 
intellectually dwarfed, morally crippled; 
some of-them are deformed, many of them 
diseased; all of them have but a small earn- 
ing capacity; their life is not gladness, but 
misery; and often they or their puny chil- 
dren: become a burden to the community— 
perhaps a menace. 

“We seek a loftier development of Ameri- 
can citizenship; but child labor breeds 
ruinous degeneracy. We aim at the pro- 
duction of a finer type of manhood and 
womanhood; but child labor produces a 
coarser. We see in every child the possibility 
of something higher, nobler, grander, in the 
growth of the race, than the world has yet 
witnessed; but child labor blots and mars 
the prospect. We look in the child for ‘the 
Christ that is to be,’ for the newer manifesta- 
tion of God in man; but child labor spreads 
the gloom of the Inferno over the dawning 
ight. To what kind of hands, then, will 


child labor commit the destiny of the nation? 
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eke at ds coming citizen as he is mcenced 
by one of our poets:— 


““Yull-eyed, weary and’ old—old in his early 

teens, 

You are flinging his future and life in the 
maws of the brute machine; 

And dumb the heart of him now, at the 
time when his heart should sing— 

Are you making slaves or men?—what 
race will the future bring?’ 


_ “Tothe children belongs the future. What 
will they make of it? That depends upon 
what we make of them. 

“A Talmud parable tells that when Moses 
went to receive the law for his people, God 
required hostage. Moses offered the patri- 
archs, saying, ‘We are descendants © of 
Abraham and Isaac: are we not worthy of 
the Law Divine?’ But God would not ac- 
cept such hostage. ‘Then Moses offered the 
prophets, saying, ‘We have certainly pro- 
duced great men: are we not worthy of the 
Law Divine?’ But God rejected these, also, 
as insufficient security. Moses then pre- 
sented the children of his people, and God 
thereupon granted him the law. And here 
is the truth, that the law of life must be 
received and carried forward by the young, 
and that in a future greater than the past 
must the nation live. But child labor is a 
tremendous obstruction on the path of prog- 
ress. What then is to be done? Clear the 
way!” 


Dr. Cressey in England. 

The Brixton Free Press of England is pub- 
lishing a series of pulpit sketches written by 
a gentleman who signs his name Presbyter 
Anglicanus. In a recent number he paid his 
respects to the Unitarian church of which 
Rey. G. C. Cressey, D.D., is now pastor. 

From his report we take the following ex- 
tracts :— 


Brixton Unitarianism may be said to daie 
its establishment from the beginning of the 
Victorian Era, the present church in Effra 
Road having been opened for public worship 
in the year 1839. Its first regular minister 
was Rev. Thomas Wood, a convert from 
orthodoxy and a very able exponent of the 
liberal theological principles which it has been 
the mission of the Unitarian body to advante, 
not, perhaps, in the aggressive spirit that 
has characterized most non-conformist 
religious bodies, but with a steady persuasive- 
ness which has done more than any intel- 
lectual force we can call to mind towards 
breaking down the stern barriers of free and 
untrammelled inquiry which afford the chief 
raison détre of our orthodox Christian 
systems. 

Among the famous ministers who have 
acceptably filled the pulpit of the Brixton 
Unitarian church, the name of Dr. Harrison 
will be widely remembered, and Mr. David 
Martineau still takes a warm personal in- 
terest in the affairs of the church with which 
he has been attached since its inception. To 
witness the keen interest this gentleman 
manifests in all that makes for the well-being 
of the best spiritual activities of the district, 
is a proof that Unitarianism has immense 
practical, as well as philosophical, resources 
available for the betterment of human con- 
duct and the advancement of religious 
knowledge. 

We were anxious to hear the new minister 
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recently appointed to fill the vacancy caused 
by the lamented death of Mr. Stanley, for 
we were well aware that Rev. George Cros- 
well Cressey, D.D., came from the United 
States with a very high reputation alike as 
a competent, scholar, an erudite theologian, 
and a preacher of exceptional oratorical 
power. So on Sunday morning last we 
visited the church, and were rewarded by 
hearing as enlightening a sermon as we ever 
remember to have listened to. ‘This ser- 
mon we shall endeavor briefly to outline. 

The church is small, but extremely com- 
fortable. A very fine organ, beautifully 
manipulated, supplies a splendid background 
to the singing of a choir which, though lack- 
ing in numbers, is nevertheless made.up of 
specially qualified vocalists. 

The service is simple, and for the purpose 
of worship it is worthy of remark that the 
Unitarians have largely drawn upon the re- 
sources of the Anglican Book of Common 
Prayer, here and there modified, of course, 
so as to obviate the doctrinal difficulties 
which a fuller use of the English Church 
liturgy would necessarily entail. We take 
it as a high compliment to the Established 
Church of this realm that so many divergent 
sects feel they can supply nothing so good 
as the Church of old time has provided for 
her children. That even Unitarians recog- 
nize this is to us a very gratifying discovery. 

Dr. Cressey is a gentleman of fine presence 
and possessed of a number of qualifications 
that can hardly fail to make him a powerful 
accession to the pulpit ability of South Lon- 
don. ‘There is less of the American mode 
of pronunciation than we expected to find, 


and there is a calm dispassionateness in the. 


doctor’s extempore delivery that lends great 
weight to every sentence he utters. There 
is little dramatic action displayed for the 
purpose of emphasizing his oratorical points, 
yet every sentence rings out clear and with 
a logical consistence very uncommon in the 
average extempore preacher of to-day. 

Taking for text the famous words of 
Paul, ‘‘In him we live and move and have 
our being,’ the preacher proceeded to de- 
liver a splendid apologia for the liberal 
theology, which has come to leaven the old 
dogmatic standpoints and give to religious 
thought a vitality it was in some danger of 
losing in the face of profounder acquaint- 
ance with the facts of modern criticism. 

The Hebrews were, argued the preacher, 
the most religious people in ancient history. 
They felt the real living presence of the In- 
finite with a conviction and certitude not 
discoverable as the characteristic of any 
contemporary non-Jewish people. But the 
conception of the Infinite was itself a develop- 
ment; it grew out of lower forms of belief, 
finally supplanting the heathen inferior gods 
many and lords many, until at length it found 
expression in the splendid conception of the 
one true God in whom we live and move and 
have our being. 

The same principles of evolutionary de- 
velopment characterize the Christian religion. 
We see the beginnings of the process in the 
primitive church presided over in Jerusalem 
by James the brother of our Lord. In due 
course miraculous conceptions and other 
extraneous matters became interwoven with 
the prevailing Hebraic idea of God and things 
divine. The seeming inaccessibility of 
Jehovah rendered the process of direct ap- 
peal to Jesus (as God inearnate) not un- 
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natural, and later, when the Godhead of 


Christ became an established doctrine in the 
Church, humanity, still needing human inter- 
céssors, elevated the mother of Jesus into the 
object of direct personal appeal, and the 
long calendar of saintly names venerated in 
the Catholic Church affords testimony to the 
same feeling of need for human mediation be- 
tween the Infinite God and his sinful creat- 
ures, 

Against such conceptions of God’s aloof- 
ness the Reformation was an emphatic pro- 
test. To-day we are witnessing a second 
Reformation, and men who really think for 
themselves are ceasing to believe that be- 
tween God and man there can be any inter- 
mediary, hierarchical or otherwise, but rather 
that we come to God not through, but with, 
Jesus and all who like him seek to do the 
Father’s will. Thus we are coming back to 
the earliest and best conceptions of our re- 
lationship to the being in whom we live. 

What, asked the preacher, is the most 
influential and heart-stirring movement that 
has come into the Christian Church of to-day ? 
The answer was obvious: it was none other 
than the idea of God’s incarnation in hu- 
manity at large. The older anthropomor- 
phism was dying out of modern thought, and 
both physical science and spiritual move- 
ment were reaching toward a high concep- 
tion of God’s relationship to his universe. 
The doctrine of the Divine Immanence, which 
forms the basic principle of all modern liberal 
theology, teaches that God is in and with all 
men, the divine presence culminating in the 
person of Jesus, but not utterly absent from 
the humblest human soul. 

This essential presence and power of God 
in humanity is the solvent of all super- 
stition, and Dr. Cressey did not exaggerate, 
when he claimed for Unitarianism the dis- 
tinction of having done more than any exist- 
ing Christian cult to establish this now widely 
accepted belief. Not that there was an 
absence of inspiration in the old theology 
but the horrible severity of a system tha 
finds expression in the teachings of a Calvi 
and Jonathan Edwards are totally unfitte 
for the thought of to-day. 

The preacher referred to modern views on 
mental health and healing, and showed that 
these were not devoid of truth if only we 
assume the presence of God in the soul. 
Even a nobler philanthropy must be the out- 
come of a religion which recognizes the 
divine presence in the soul: indeed such a 
presence is the postulate of all science, the 
inspiration of all real and universal religion. 

The sermon as an intellectual exposition 
of the advanced religious thought of the hour 
was extremely powerful. We do not lose 
sight of the difficulties which the new theol- 
ogy suggest to more old-fashionod believers 
in the Church’s catholic creeds. ‘The doc- 
trine of the Divine Immanence, while 
strongly appealing to the scientifically 
trained intellect, nevertheless suggests diffi- 
culties which are not easily surmounted by 
minds accustomed to the older systems. It 
is not easy to differentiate between Imma- 
nence and the Pantheism of Spinoza, and we 
are inclined te endorse the recently expressed 
view of Dr. Inge, Lady Margaret Profes- 
sor of Divinity at Cambridge, ‘“‘There is no 
doubt that this doctrine of the Divine In- 
dwelling is a conception of God which was 
unduly neglected in the past, and which 
js now seen by all serious thinkers to be of 
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primary importance.” A very acute ob- 
server has said: “If Christianity is to con- 
quer Pantheism, it must absorb it. But 
of course the individual Christian who tries 
to absorb Pantheism may find that Panthe- 
ism has absorbed him!” 

We can only say that to the thoughtful 
man, anxious to sit at the feet of a stimu- 
lating intellectual teacher, there is no centre 
of religious activity in Brixton or neighbor- 
hood where a higher message issues than 
proceeds from the lips of the new minister 
of the Unitarian church in Effra Road. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


How to do It. 


Sometimes I am asked to use this depart- 
ment of the Register for particular items of 
methods, schedules of study, local experi- 
ments, programs of exercises, reports of 
schools, personal statements, etc. To this 
trequest—not so very general—I try to re- 
spond. If I should give place to such ma- 
terial, to the extent often demanded, there 
would be no space and opportunity left for 
the consideration of larger topics, applicable 
to the wants of all our Sunday Schools, large 
and small, city and country. 

But now and then it is quite in place to 
offer special hints and suggestions, arising 
from the experiences of individual Schools. 
But it must forever be borne in mind that 
what suits and helps one School may not be 
adapted to another. I have often listened 
with rapture, possibly, to some account, 
quite glowing and interesting, of the doings 
at a particular School. How this was done 
and that was achieved and something else 
prophesied, all excellent and worthy of the 
applause that followed, but—would all that 
be of much value elsewhere? ‘That ques- 
tion is at all times one of vital impor- 
tance, and no Sunday-School worker should 
forget it. 

Carried away by the enthusiasm of the 
moment, some teacher or superintendent 
goes home from the meeting hypnotized by 
the idea which has been so finely presented. 
And immediately the School to which he or 
she belongs is made the subject of treatment 
by that prescription without regard to the 
actual conditions on the spot. What often 
follows is not simply failure, but injury. 
What may work well in one School will not 
be available in another. 

Over and over I receive letters, every day 
nearly, asking for advice which will bring a 
weak School up [into strength, or sugges- 
tions{for a course of study which will verify 
and strengthen everything, or the best 
thing for this, or the best thing for that, and 
miraculous helps in general. Now there are 
none. ‘The problem of Sunday Schools is 
individual, special, localized, at least for 
our Unitarian Scliools. There are no uni- 
versal recipes for prosperity, growth, success. 
Of course, we find certain common lines of 
advance, some mutual grounds; but in all 
exigencies, in all conditions of severe ques- 
tioning, there is but one solution, and that is 
the one resulting from a careful study of the 
situation. 

Churches differ, towns differ, antecedents 
differ, schools differ, so much, indeed, that 
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any wholesale advice is out of place. I feel 
this to be so to such an extent that I de- 
plore the ardent advocacy by any one of 
some plan as possible everywhere. Weare 
indebted to those who tell us of those plans 
and experiments, and are gratefiil; but let 
those who listen be wise, thinking carefully 
how far such ideas can be carried out at 
home. 

All this I have written for two reasons: 
Let not any one think there is a magic key 
for our work. Let not the reader of this 
department expect to find every novelty or 
experiment mentioned here. In my judg- 
ment, the secret of success, real sticcess, in 
Sunday-School work lies in personal, thought- 
ful adaptation of means to ends. It is not 
so much a process, or plan, or method, new 
or old, as a study of the situation, and a pro- 
cedure based on common sense and impelled 
by enthusiasm. 

Epwarp A. HorvTon. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Unitarian Union-at-large. 

The Young People’s Religious Union wishes 
your interest and co-operation in the work 
of the Union-at-large, which is a branch or- 
ganization for the purpose of keeping in 
touch with our young people of liberal faith 
who are for a time away from their home 
church—at school, at college, or for busi- 
ness reasons—and also with those who are 
for a time in communities where there are no 
liberal churches. 

It often happens that not until young peo- 
ple go away from home are they called upon 
to defend their faith, or sometimes even to 
formulate their beliefs. Can they do this 
better than by allying themselves with others 
who are striving for the same ideals and solv- 
ing the same problems as themselves and 
by learning with them the great truths of our 
liberal faith, which shall fit them in their 
turn to become loyal and useful members of 
our church ? 

The Union-at-large by means of the postal 
service brings its members into active com- 
munication. The members receive. each 
month one of the published sermons of our 
leading Unitarian preachers, an occasional 
letter from the secretary, and the Word and 
Work (the joint publication of the American 
Unitarian Association, the Women’s Alli- 
ance, and the Young People’s Religious 
Union). : 

The Union-at-large requests such help as 
the members can give in the work of the 
National Union. This national organiza- 
tion, besides its primary object of stimulat- 
ing the religious life, lends its support to 
missionary enterprises in various parts of the 
country. Having in past years assisted in 
the Unitarian work in Massachusetts, Texas, 
Colorado, and California, it has chosen this 
year to contribute to Proctor Academy at 
Andover, N.H. ‘This is one of the few 
distinctly Unitarian boarding schools in this 
country, rendering excellent service to boys 
and girls of very limited opportunity. Every 
little sent to swell our missionary fund for 
this object will be a great help. 

Your joining this Union-at-large will show 
your sympathy with our aim and work as well 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It- supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian. Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


as your desire to learn more of the funda- 
mental principles’ of Unitarianism. ‘ 

There will be a nominal fee of ten cents for 
membership in the Union-at-large (to partly 
cover postage), and as the expense of carry- 
ing on the work is considerable, any voluntary 
contribution will be appreciated by the com- 
mittee. 

The above letter has been sent out to all 
the addresses so far received of absent young 
people, and any individual, having knowl- 
edge of young people away from home, and 
wishing to further the work, will confer a 
favor by sending both names and addresses 
of such young friends to Miss Elizabeth 
Loring, 120 Marlborough Street, Boston, 
Mass, 

Many of the ministers have already ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of this move- © 
ment and have given proof of their co-opera- 
tion by sending on the desired names. 

Will those ministers, not having taken 


, advantage of this opportunity, and having 
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young people absent from their churches this 
winter, kindly send the names and addresses to 
Miss Loring, that the committee may reach 
the absentees through this invitation 2 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service at&King’s 
Chapel, Boston, February 26, will be con- 
ducted by Rev. George H. Reed of Belmont. 


The second of four lectures by Prof. E. 
Emerton on “Early Reformation Thought”’ 
will be given at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Monday, February 24, at 2.30 P.M. 


A Vesper Service is held in the First 
Church in Boston, corner of Berkeley and 
Marlborough Streets, each Thursday after- 
noon, at half-past four. All seats are free, 
and everybody is cordially invited. 


The Essex Conference will be held in the 
First Church in Salem, on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 22, from 9.30 A.M. to 3.30 in the after- 
noon, Rev. Charles Wesley Casson and 
Rev. Theodore Davenport Bacon will speak 
in the morning. Lunch will be served. At 
the afternoon session Rev. Frederick W. 
Perkins will speak on ‘‘The Indifference of 
Good People,’’ with discussion led by Rev. 
Albert Lazenby and Rev. Samuel C. Beane, 
D.D. 


In the course of lectures given in connec- 
tion with the Tuckerman School Dr. John 
Coleman Adams of Hartford, Conn., will 
speak February 25 on ‘The Real Situation 
in the Sunday-school”; February 26, ‘The 
New Sunday-school and the New Bible”; 
February 27, ‘‘A Talk about Methods”; 
February 28, “The Final Aim in Sunday- 
school Work.” These lectures are at four 
o’clock at 25 Beacon Street, and are open to 
the public. 


The regular meeting of the Ministerial 
Union at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Monday, 
February 24. Morning session, Room 3, at 
eleven o’clock. Subject, ‘Unitarian Ser- 
vice Pension,” Rev. George Kent and Rev. 
George Batchelor. Luncheon at 12.30, 50 
cents. Afternoon session, Channing Hall. 
Subject, ‘‘The Work of the New England 
Watch and Ward Society.” Rev. Frederick 
B. Allen and Mr. J. Frank Chase. Harry 
Iuitz, Secretary. 


The dedication of the new church at Buf- 
falo, N.Y., and the installation of Rev. R. W. 
Boynton as minister will take place on 
Thursday evening, February 27. ‘The ser- 
mon will be preached by Rev. Thomas R. 
Slicer of New York. Rev. Dr. George W. 
Cutter, Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson, and Rev. 
Frederic C. Brown, former ministers of the 
church, will participate. Mr. Henry Ware 
Sprague will give the welcome to the church, 
and Rev. George H. Badger to the Middle 
States Conference. 


Meetings. 


Cuicaco AssocIATE ALLIANCE.—The 
Chicago Associate Alliance met at the 
Church of the Messiah, on Thursday, Feb- 
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tuary 6. President Mrs. Grant Beebe in 
chair. Meeting called to order at 11 A.M. 
Minutes of December meeting read and ap- 
proved, also the treasurer’s report. Chair- 
man Post-office Mission gave an encourag- 
ing report of work along that line. Com- 
municationyread from Mrs. Mueller, presi- 
dent of the_new Branch Alliance at Bloom- 
ington, Ill.,facknowledging letter of greeting 
sent by our Associate Alliance Letter read 
from Mr. Backus, asking that the Alliance 
renew its subscription to the News Lette. 
We had the pleasure of having with us Mrs. 
Ernest C. Smith of Green Bay, Wis., for- 
merly of Hinsdale, Ill. Mrs. Smith reported 
a meeting was held once a month in the 
church there, that corresponded to the Alli- 
ance. Home charity work is the missionary 
work done, also state work. Prof. George 
B. Foster was introduced, taking for his sub- 
ject, “Socialism.” Discussion was led by 
Rev. Fred V. Hawley, in which Mr. Dellgren 
and others took part. The roll-call showed 
seventy-five present. The branches were 
well ‘represented, and many visitors were 
present. No further business, adjourned 
for luncheon. Emma C. Baker, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Bulfinch Place Church, 
Rev. S. H. Winkley and Rev. C. R. Eliot: 
An interesting course of stereopticon lect- 
ures is given at Bulfinch Place Church on 
Wednesday evenings at eight o’clock. ‘The 
subjects and speakers in the course are as fol- 
lows: February 12, ‘‘By-paths in Florida and 
Nassau,” by Mr. William Lyman Under- 
wood; February 19, “Russia and its People,” 
by Prof. Elizabeth F. Fisher; February 26, 
“King Ludwig the Dreamer and his Forest 
Palaces,” by Mr. John Colby Abbott; March 
4, Organ Recital and Concert, by Mr. B. L. 
Whelpley and Miss Rosetta Key; March 11, 
Swedish Folk Lore and Swedish Folk Songs, 
by Miss Anna Gulbranson and Miss Bothilda 
Holmquist; March 18, ‘‘The Connecticut 
River Valley,” by Mr. Ernest Alonzo Thomas. 
Course tickets are for sale at 25 cents. Single 
admissions, 10 cents. 


CHARLESTOWN, N.H.—South Parish 
Church: At a meeting of the church held 
Monday evening, February 3, a letter of 
resignation was received from the pastor, 
Rev. Dudley R. Child. In this he wrote 
that the peculiar fatigue which has long 
hampered him still prevents him from push- 
ing on with vigor:the work of the minister. 
He expressed deep and sincere regret at this 
termination of his ministry, and a strong 
feeling of attachment for the church and 
people. The need for rest, however, is im- 
mediate and imperative, and it is Mr. Child’s 
purpose to free himself from all care and 
responsibility until he feels in condition to 
take up ministerial work with energy and 
enthusiasm. He asked that his resignation 
might take effect at once. The resignation 
was accepted with an earnest expression of 
the regret felt by the society at terminating 
the relationship. The response to Mr. 
Child’s letter spoke of the affection and in- 
terest that will go out to him always. The 
members of the society are animated by a 
common feeling of admiration and sympathy, 
and an affectionate hopefulness for the 
future when Mr. Child’s health shall be 
restored, 
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Jamaica Priatn, Mass.—First Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev Charles F. Dole: A 
special service was held on February 9 in 
commemoration of Lincoln’s birthday on 
February 12. The Boston Post, 200, Grand 
Army of the Republic, the Woman’s Relief 
Corps, 157, the Sons of Veterans, Joseph 
Stedman Camp 51, and the Daughters of 
Veterans, Betsy Ross Tent 31 were guests 
of the church. Responsive services and the 
singing of appropriate songs and hymns led 
up to the sermon on ‘‘The New Patriotism.” 


NANTUCKET, Mass.—Second Congrega- 
tional Meeting-house, Rev. Edward Day: 
Although the pastor of this popular summer 
resort church is serving our church in 
Wichita, Kan., during his midwinter vaca- 
tion, the plans for the summer meetings are 
well under way. ‘The pastor will return to 
Nantucket in ample time to assure the suc- 
cess of the meetings, in promoting which 
he will have the assistance of able helpers 
upon the island and the continent. Already 
the Channing Conference, to which the Nan- 
tucket church now belongs, has set aside a 
generous fund as a reserve upon which the 
committee can draw in case of a deficit. It 


Addresses. 
The new address of Rey. George Whitefield 


Stone will be Santa Cruz, Cal. 


Business Notices. 


Concord, Vt.—I haveused one dozen of your stars and 
notice a substantial gain in our membership, while old 
members are more regular. (Rev.) Grant Van Blarcom. 
For stars, address Rev. A. C. Grime, Luther, Ida. 


Deaths. 


IN MEMORIAM. 

MRS. JOHN A. JOHNSON, MADISON, WIS. 
Mrs. Johnson died at her home in Madison Feb. 7, 
1908. She was the widow of the late John A. Johnson, 
who diedin 1901. Mr. Johnson wasa man of the highest 
character, asa citizen and man of affairs; he had held 
office; had built up a great manufacturing enterprise, and 
left an honored name behind him. He was an intelligent 
and loyal Unitarian, supporting his views with pen, voice, 
and money. Besides assisting his own home church, he 
aided for many years the work of Rev. Mr. Norman in 
Minnesota. Mrs. Johnson held the same faith as her 
husband, remaining a valuable and devoted member of the 
Madison society till her death. Like Mr. Johnson she 
was a person of noble ambitions and the highest char- 
acter. Esteemed by the most cultivated people in the 
city, her friendships included men and women from every 
walk in life. Her influence over her children has been 

that of a high-minded, consecrated, and loving mother. 

The church will deeply feel her loss, for with her death 
another of its old and tried members is gone. Yet we 
believe in the spiritual increment of death; and her re- 
moval, like that of Prof. Storm Bull (who died in November 
last), may, if we are faithful to our ideals, help to ripen 

the more abundant harvest of pure and rational religion. 
To those who can 


FREE TOUR TO EUROPE, isiuce’Sixtivienas 


to join one of my tours, a free ticket will be given. Ap_ 
ply toEDWIN JONES, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y, 


Summer Tour in Europe.—Carefully selected and 
planned. Free from troublesome details of travel; mod- 
erate in price; small party; under the auspices ef the 
American Travel Club. Personally conducted by Rey. 


and Mrs. Frank W. Pratt, Hopedale, Mass. Sailing 
July . White Star S.S. Romanic. Prospectus of tour 
urnished. 


ANTED.—A teacher of experience to act as head 
W tedcher ina Southern Educationa! Institution for 
whites. Work of high school grade. Position available 
at once. Address: L. W., care of Christian Register, 272 
Congress Street, Boston. 


YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by moving from 
1 Mass. to Va. Purest water, genial climate, best so- 
ciety, in elevated Richmond suburb, 5 miles out by trolley. 
For facts, address E. S. Read, Highland Springs, Va, 
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is, however, expected that the meetings may 
again prove self-maintaining. The fact 
should not be overlooked that these gather- 
ings are in the nature of a mission of our 
liberal faith. Probably not more than a 
fifth of the hundreds who will attend the 
coming summer will be members of our 
Nantucket church. 


New Lonpon, Conn.—All Souls’ Church 
(Unitarian-Universalist), Rev. Howard Colby 
Ives: The annual supper and business meet- 
ing of the Unitarian society of New London, 
held on the evening of February 14, was the 
most important in its history. "The supper 
was given by the Women’s Branch Alliance 
in the property lately acquired by the church. 
This is a good-sized dwelling-house and the 
tables were set in the large double parlors, 
and about fifty members of the society and 
twenty-five friends were present. After a 
delightful meal together the members ad- 
journed to the upper rooms for their business 
meeting. After the opening prayer by Rev. 
W. F. Dickerman, secretary of the Connec- 
ticut Universalist Convention, reports were 
read by the secretary and treasurer of the 
society, by the secretary and treasurer of 
the Sunday-school, by the secretary of the 
Women’s Branch Alliance, from the Post- 
office Mission, and the Channing Boys’ Club. 
All these showed a most encouraging condi- 
tion of affairs. The report of the treasurer 
in particular excited our enthusiasm. In 
spite of the fact that the past year has re- 
quired a larger expenditure than any other 
year in the history of the society, the report 
showed a good balance in the treasury at the 
close of the fiscal year. The report of the 
Channing Club was presented by Master 
Frank Jackson, the secretary, and showed 
that after a year and a half of work both the 
finances and the interest and energies of the 
club are in a very prosperous condition. Ata 
previous meeting of the society it was voted 
that a merger be consummated with the Uni- 
versalist. society, but it remained for this 
meeting actually to take the steps necessary. 
‘This matter was now taken up. A resolu- 
tion was passed disbanding the Unitarian 
society of New London, passing over all 
property and records to a new society about 
to be formed. A resolution was then made 
that the members organize a society under 
the name of All Souls’ Church (Unitarian- 
Universalist). Third, that this society apply 
for membership in the Channing Unitarian 
Conference and the Connecticut Universa- 
list Convention on the same terms. Fourth, 
that in consideration of the assistance given 
the society toward securing church prop- 
erty, the title of all property rest with the 
American Unitarian Association, and a 
first mortgage, without interest, be given the 
Connecticut Universalist Convention. All 
of these resolutions were passed unanimously. 
A committee to ‘draft a constitution and 
by-laws was appointed and officers and 
trustees and a building committee elected. 
In addition to having secured a fine piece of 
property all paid for, we have pledged 
towards the new building $7,100, which is 
about two-thirds of what we expect to spend. 
It is planned now to purchase, with some of 
the money received from the Branch Alli- 
ances for the furnishing of the new property, 
about sixty folding seats which we can use 
in the Sunday-school room when the new 
building is finished, and in the mean ‘while 
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use for our services in the temporary audi- 
ence room in the double parlors of the prop- 
erty just acquired. About $300 of the $900 
recommended by the National Alliance as the 
gift of the branches toward the furnishings 
have been received, and we think there is 
little doubt that the balance will be sent 
in within the next few months. We wish to 
express our appreciation of the generosity 
of the Alliance Branches, and feel sure that 
if they could know how much their interest 
and help cheers and encourages us they 
would feel fully repaid. 


Quincy, It1.—Second Congregational 
Society, Rev. Charles F. Elliott: The sixty- 
eighth anniversary of the organization of 
the society was celebrated in the parlors of 
the church with a banquet and with several 
short, interesting talks given in response to 
toasts. Over a hundred mempbers and 
friends observed the occasion together. Dr. 
Joseph Robbins acted as toast master, pref- 
acing the program with a short talk regard- 
ing the secession from the Orthodox Church 
of the small body of men and women who 
organized the Second Congregational So- 
ciety. Rev. James Roberti Smith, pastor of 
the First Congregational Church, spoke on 
the strength and weakness of orthodoxy 
and liberalism. In a few remarks, prefaced 
with amusing illustrations, he pointed out 
that the strength of orthodoxy lies in its 
zeal to propagate the old religious beliefs, 
while its weakness lies in ignoring the new. 
The strength of liberalism is in its ability 
to lay hold of new truths, while it may be- 
come so absorbed in seeking them that there 
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is a tendency to lose sight of what is prac- 
tical in the old, and therein lies its weakness. 
“Why Men do not go to Church” was the 
topic of Judge S. A. Hubbard, who made 
excuses for the delinquents. Rev. A. N. 
Alcott, pastor of the Universalist church of 
Macomb, responded to the toast, ‘“‘Sixty- 
eight Years of Miracle.’ He said that 
during the two generations past the Church 
had made greater progress than during the 
eighteen centuries preceding. It has been 
able to grasp hew truth, and the different 
denominations have come nearer together. 
He pointed out briefly the progress of the 
world inindustry, politics, science, and relig- 
ion, and closed by noting the influence that 
the Quincy church has had in the community 
in which it is situated. The last speaker 
was Rev. C. F. Elliott, the pastor, who took 
as his subject ‘An Ecphoneme.” Mr. El- 
liott explained the title by saying that a 
member of his congregation told him that as 
soon as he read the subjects of his sermons 


she knew just what he was going to say. . 


For once he hoped that nobody knew what 
he was going to talk about. An ecphoneme, 
the speaker said, is a punctuation mark, an 
exclamation point, which stands alone among 
the other punctuation marks.. It allows 
the reader more freedom, and offers more 
opportunities for expression. It represents 
more or less feeling, more or less depth, more 
or less liberty than any of the other punct- 
uation marks which represent certain set 
tules and allow only one expression, one 
accent, one interpretation. As the exclama- 
tion point stands among the other punctua- 
tion marks, so the Unitarians stand among 
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the speaker concluded. 
Following the conclusion of the supper Dr. 


_ Robbins read letters of regret from Rev. F. L. 


Hosmer, Berkeley, Cal., Rev. J. V. Blake of 
Chicago, Rev. M. Rowena Morse of Keokuk, 
Ia., and Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bradley of Water- 
bury, Conn. 


Saco, Me.-—Second Parish, Rev Arthur B. 
Whitney: At a special meeting held Feb- 
ruary 5, it was’ voted unanimously to pur- 
chase and to remodel for the parish parson- 
age a fine old house on Main Street on a site 
as favorable as any in Saco, A substantial 
gift from Mrs. Abram Cutter of Brookline, 
Mass., made this immediately possible. The 
Social Circle of the parish takes responsi- 


bility for any deficit which there may be, 


won 


i 


~ eds cel 7 


after voluntary contributions have come in, 


_ for the remodelling of the house. 


SaLem, Onto.—Unity Church, Rev. A, 
Irvine Innes: The church resumed work 
under a settled ministry at the beginning 
of December last, and is proceeding in the 
spirit of unity with steady and earnest pur- 
pose. Evening lectures on ‘‘Religion in the 
Writings of our Great Poets’? were given in 
December and January, in addition to the 
holding of the usual services. The Para- 
graph Pulpit has been established in a daily 
newspaper, the expense being defrayed by 
the Unity Circle (Women’s Alliance), and is 
creating considerable interest outside the 
church. Postal Mission Work also is being 
energetically conducted, and the formation 
of a literary club, open to all, is proving 
successful. 


Srows, Vr.—Unity Church, Rev. E. M. H. 


Abbott: Unity Church is bravely holding its 


own in spite of an epidemic of sickness, which 
puts aside many other local affairs. All its 
activities continue, and church attendance is 
all that could possibly be expected through 
the severe winter. The minister’s Bible 
Class commences its fifth year with unabated 
interest. Mrs. Abbott has added a science 
class this winter, which meets once in two 
weeks, with a steadily growing interest. 
The pastor is often requested to repeat ser- 
mons, and several have been published. 
The liberal faith is well defended here, and 
all the time becoming better understood. 


Personal. 


Rev. George Whitefield Stone has accepted 
a call from All Souls’ Church, Santa Cruz, 
Cal., to become the minister of that church. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward, one of the most 
active of English Unitarians, is expected to 
arrive in New York in March for a long-post- 
poned yisit. While in this country she will 
be the guest of Mrs. Frederick W. Whit- 
ridge of New York, who, being the daughter 
of Matthew Arnold, is her niece. This will 
be Mrs. Ward’s first visit to America. 


At the last meeting of the board of gov- 
ernment of the Boston Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union, Mr. Edward A. Church was 
elected secretary, succeeding Mr. George 
Peirce, lately deceased. Mr, Church has been 
_ actively interested in Union affairs for many 
prone and for a long time has been chairman 

the Committee on Benevolent Action, 
whose direction, in addition to the 
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regular benevolent work of the Union, is 
carried on the ‘‘Country Week” and ‘‘ Rides 
for Invalids’” work. Mr. Church is cashier 
of the Boylston National Bank, ex-president 
of the Bank Officers Association, and is prom- 
inently identified with the Church of the 
Disciples. 


Social Education Conference. 


A Social Education Conference along the 
lines of the very successful Social Education 
Congress of December, 1906, is to be held in 
Boston on March 6, 7, and 8. It is hoped 
that teachers, the general public, and espe- 
cially parents with daughters, will be 
profoundly interested in this announce- 
ment, 

The general subject of the conference is 
“The Social Education of Girls and Women,” 
and among the speakers are to be Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, President Woolley of Mt. 
Holyoke College, Dr. Julius Sachs, Miss Julia 
Richman, Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman, 
Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, Miss Katherine E. Conway, Prof. 
Thomas N. Carver, Mrs. May Alden Ward, 
and Mrs. Mary K. O’Sullivan, the well- 
known leader in questions of labor. 

The meetings will be held on three succes- 
sive evenings. ‘The opening session on Fri- 
day, March 6, will be held at Ford Hall, and 
will deal with the intellectual independence 
of women. ‘The second session on Saturday 
evening, March 7, will be held at Huntington 
Hall, and will deal with the economic in- 
dependence of women. ‘The third, on Sunday 
evening, March 8, will be held either at Hunt- 
ington Hall or in one of the theatres, and will 
have as its general topic the social and ethical 
obligation of women, 

The conference is under the management 
of the well-known educators who so success- 
fully conducted the Congress, the execu- 
tive committee being James P. Munroe, Dr. 
Colin A. Scott, Miss Mary E. Haskell, Miss 
Dora Williams, and Prof. H. W. Tyler. 

The meetings are freely open to the public, 
and with a subject so vital as ‘“‘The Educa- 
tion of Girls,” and with such a notable array 
of speakers, they are certain to be crowded. 


The People’s Sunday Evenings in 
Boston. 


A series of meetings, intended to provide 
good fellowship, the enjoyment of good 
music, and moral and intellectual stimulus, 
has been arranged by a committee of which 
Edwin D. Mead is the chairman, and will be 
held in Ford Hall, corner of Bowdoin Street 
and Ashburton Place, Boston. Admission 
is free and friends are welcome without preju- 
dice to race, creed, or class. ‘The first meet- 
ing will be held on February 23, and for the 
conduct of it Henry Abrahams, Edwin D. 
Mead, C. C. Barry, and Robert A. Woods 
will be responsible. On March 1 Charles 
Sprague Smith will speak on “The Brother- 
hood of Man’; March 8 Samuel Schulman 
will take as his topic, ‘What the Jew has 
done for the World, and What the World has 
done for the Jew”’; March i5 Leighton Will- 
iams. will tell about ‘‘The Demacratic Gos- 

pel’; March 22 Thomas R. Slicer of New 
York will discuss ‘“‘Three Ways of doing 
Good,” and on March 29 Thomas C. Hall will 
speak on ‘‘The Relation of Modern Christian 
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Life to the Social Problem.’’ Most of these 
speakers have been frequently welcomed at 
the great Sunday Evening Workingmen’s 
Meetings in Cooper Union, New York. 


Making Heaven a Bribe. 


Did you ever realize that heaven is gen- 
erally offered to men as a bribe for being 
good? Itisa sort of celestial candy dandled 
before the baby eyes of ignorance. ‘‘If you 
are good, and do thus and so, I will give you 
this.’ ‘This may be all very well, and even 
necessary, for children, but I maintain that 
for mental men it is a paltry and shameful 
conception and proposition. Who cares for 
the candy of reward? Isit not enough to be 
good for good’s sake? Do we need to be 
bribed to do our duty, or to avail ourselves of 
our privileges? It is high time that we 
thought and wrought in religion as grown 
men, and not as credulous children.—Par- 
agraph Pulpit. 


A return just now laid before the British 
Parliament shows that in 1906 there were 
no fewer than two hundred and seventy- 
two persons killed in England by motor-cars, 
—three people every four days! 


HAVE YOU 
A FRIEND 
WHO IS 
HARD of HEARING? 


You can do that friend a favor by telling of the 
Globe Ear-Phones, the latest and most scientific in- 
struments for aiding deafness of any, degree. On 
request of either you or your friend, we will send 
illustrated booklet describing our 


GLOBE EAR-PHONES 


New patented electrical instruments, which enable 
the deaf to hear clearly and without effort all sur- 
rounding conversation, music, etc., in the home or 
office, or on the street. 

Globe Ear-Phones are small, light, and incon- 
spicuous, there is nothing to insert in the ear (a 
dangerous practice), or hold in the hand, in great con- 
trast to the clumsy and conspicuous horns, trumpets, 
and the like. They also develop and improve the 
natural hearing. A great boon to the deaf and all 
their friends. 

We give full opportunity to test in your own town 
before buying. Inquire of your optician, or write us 
for full particulars and copy of illustrated booklet. 


GLOBE OPTICAL CO. 


403 Washington Street 
BOSTON 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday~ schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 


children. 
Children cared for in private families in close relations 


with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional, donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 
ata, M. Williams, President. 

. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm, H. Slocum, Treas 
Parker’ B. teld, Superintendent, 

277 Tremont St., ston, 
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Pleasantries. 


“There was a strange man here to see you 
to-day, papa,” said little Ethel, as she ran 
to meet her father in the hall. ‘‘Did he 
have a bill?” ‘No, papa; he had just a 
plain nose.”’—Umion Signal. 


A man sent this answer to a bookseller 
who sent in his account for a book some time 
before delivered: ‘‘I never ordered the 
book. If I did, you did not send it. If I got 
it, paid forit. IfI didn’t, I won’t.”—Town 
and Country Journal. 


A visitor to Boston Common, pausing at 
a gathering of socialists, heard the perora- 
tion of a fluent speech: ‘‘ When these prin- 
ciples are triumphant, we shall have com- 
fort and happiness from Canada to Mexico, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Alpha 
to Omaha!”’—Paczfic Unitarian. 


“See here, Lucy,’’ said the teacher to one 
of her bright scholars, “you have written 
the word ‘oyster’ without an ‘r’.” “Oh, 
yes!” exclaimed the scholar, reaching for 
the slate to make the correction. ‘I must 
have been thinking this was one of those 
months when there is no ‘r’ in oysters.” 


Yonkers Statesman. 


“Nothing ever suits her. She ain’t had 
no more troubles to bear than the rest of us; 
but you never see her that she didn’t have 
a chapter to lay before ye. I’ve got’s much 
feelin’ as the next one; but, when folks 
drives in their spiggits and wants to draw a 
bucketful of compassion every day, right 
straight ’long, there,does come times when 
it seems as if the bar’l was getting low.” 
Sarah Orne Jewett. 


A witty mining expert once had for an 
assistant a young engineer by the name of 
Mundy, who brought with him to his work 
in the rough mountains an expensive transit 
instrument. Leaping from rock to rock 
with his beloved treasure over his shoulder, 
he slipped, fell, utterly ruined his instru- 
ment, and broke his own leg. He was carried 
to a hospital where his chief visited him, and 
found him doing well; but, on entering the 
little room and seeing the young man 
stretched out in bed and the broken toy 
standing in a corner, he could not resist 
exclaiming, ‘‘Sic transit gloria Mundi.” 


In the first number of the Atlantic Monthly, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson’s poem, “Brahma,” 
puzzled both critics and common readers, 
The first verse runs as follows:— 

“Tf the red slayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again.” 


That winter it happened that a relative 
of the poet Longfellow, living in another 
State, bought a sleigh; -and in a family letter 
to the cousins in Cambridge there was a 
wail lest the January thaw, which had fol- 
lowed the purchase, should keep them from 
enjoying the gay cutter that season, When 
the letter was answered, Longfellow con- 
tributed this verse:— 
TO ON THE PURCHASE OF A SLEIGH. 
“Tf the red sleigher think he sleighs, 
Or if the sleighin’ think it is sleighin’, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
Of snow, that comes—and goes again.”’ 


It is delightful to find Longfellow parodying 
his friend Emerson.—/ndependent. 
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PUBLISHED BY THE 
American Unitarian Association. 


226. The History of Unitarianism in the 
Southern Churches. 
By ARTHUR A. BROOKS. 


Charleston, New Orleans, Louisville, and Richmond. 


228. The Story of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
By JosEpH May, D.D. 
Is the physical and earthly resurrection of Jesus myth- 
ical or historical? 
229. The Wonderful Hope. 
By CHARLES F. Doug, D.D. 


Like love, honor, truth, the hope of immortality, instead 
of being an uncertain and tenuous thing, really belongs in 
the same class with the most substantial facts which con- 
stitute life. 


230. Church Going. 
By Hon. GreorGeE F. Hoar. 


The patriotic, civic, moral, and intellectual aspects of 
church going all emphasize its importance. Consider the 
effect of the total abolition of public worship. 


231. The Fulfilment of Citizenship. 
By TEN LEADERS OF AMERICAN 
THOUGHT AND LIFE. 


Quotations from the public addresses of prominent ex- 
emplars of American citizenship on the value of the church 
and of religious training and ideals in the upbuilding of 
American character and citizenship. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any ad- 
dress upon request. Please order by number 
only, not by title. 


Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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ARPETS 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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Educational. 
The Misses Allen Daughters of the late 


MR. NATH 
ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1907. Address 7 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 
The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield ’ Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in~New. England. 


The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw cast winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711, 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS ‘ 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. A new Preparatory 


Course in FORESTRY. 
F, B. KNAPP, S.B., ' 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
; ANDOVER, N.H. 
A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 
fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition and 
oard. T. P. FARR, Principal. - 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training-school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 


upon it by the churches, it needs at once double — 


its present number of students. New students 
received January 30, at the beginning of the 
second semester. For catalogue address the 
President, ¥F, C. SOUTH WORTH. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Harvard University 


For the year 1908-09 two resident (Williams) Fellow- 
ships of $500 each are offered to graduates of Theological 
Schools who intend to devote themselves to the Christian 
Ministry. ‘hese Fellowships are designed to encourage 


advanced theological work of ahigh order. Applications — 


accompanied by testimonials and specimens of work must 
be made 4e/ore A fril rst, 1908, on special blanks to be 


Cambridge, Mass. 


< e 


C Limited to fifty | 
girls.- Modern and complete in its equipment. 


obtained of Ropert S. Morison, Secretary of the Faculty, 


~ 


